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CRISIS CRESCENDO 


T has always been difficult to convince large masses of people of 
I the reality of economic dangers until those dangers issue in actual 
disasters—such as the fuel crisis of a year ago—by which time it is 
usually too late to do anything about them. But nobody can accuse 
the present Government of having flagged, at least in the past six 
months, in the endeavour to overcome this fatal inertia. At the 
moment reports and warnings are coming in thick and fast, and the 
effect of all of them is the same. Last week’s White Paper underlined 
the danger of a further inflationary rise in incomes. This week’s 
told the frightening truth about the gap in the balance of payments, 
and demonstrated that unless drastic action is taken our remaining 
gold and dollar reserves will last for a year at the most, and probably 
for a much shorter time. Soon we shall have the Economic Survey 
for 1948 and after that the Budget. The most that can be hoped 
from either is, not that they will indicate any slackening of the tension, 
but that they will call for a tightening of measures to break it. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is talking and acting like a man who has not yet 
reached the end of his bad news. The signals are fixed at red. 

If the truth of the situation really does strike home, and if its 
realisation is immediately followed by a large increase in output, 
there is still time to avert a crash. But one of the main troubles is 
that between the will and imagination of the workers and the urgent 
warnings of the Government, backed unanimously by the economists 
and all other intelligent observers, is the feather-bed of the T.U.C. 
and its constituent unions. There can be no mistake about what 
the T.U.C. is doing at this moment. It is procrastinating. What is 
more, it has been procrastinating for years on this crucial question 
of wages policy. It was in April, 1946, that an official T.U.C. 
memorandum attacked the very idea of a national wages policy as 
“academic and unconvincing,” and that was by no means the first 
time that it had been done. Now that some such policy has been 
adopted by the Government such an attack is no longer possible, but 
the new campaign of evasion and postponement can be equally 
dangerous ; in fact, more so now that neglect has caused the situation 
to become critical. What is wanted now from the T.U.C. is not 
still further requests for time to consider a matter which it has 
considered ad nauseam (other people’s nauseam), but prompt and 


* bold action to restrain those unions who have already indicated that 


they will press their claims for higher wages irrespective. of output. 


Still more vigorous action will be required to scotch the activities 
of Communists within the unions who have seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to pose as the guardians of wage standards while working for 


» unrestrained inflation and consequent economic disaster. 


Realism also requires that specific measures shall be at least 
suggested, if they cannot be outlined in detail in advance of the 
Budget, for restraining any rise in distributed profits which cannot 
be linked with a corresponding rise in productivity. Although income 
other than wages accounts for only one-third of the national total, 
and a check on it may be therefore less significant absolutely than a 
check on wages, there is no case in equity for ignoring rises in profits, 
and it is quite certain that no wages stop will be accepted without 
a profits stop. But that is a rather different matter from any further 
increase in the burden of taxation which profits already 
bear. Finally, there must be fewer brave words and more 
decided action in the. matter of Marshall aid. If the assertion that 
we are not counting on it absolutely is to be justified then our policy 
makers must stop behaving as if we were counting on it. The central 
truth is that, Marshall aid or no Marshall aid, we are in danger of 
inflation at home and breakdown abroad. Consequently, any obstacles 
to a policy of steady prices and rising output must be removed at 
once, and the most serious of these obstacles is the equivocal attitude 
of the T.U.C. 


Western Questions 

The argument that Mr. Bevin’s proposals for a Western Union 
were imprecise has proved in the past three weeks to be not so. 
much wrong as superfluous. The original speech has precipitated a 
whole series of questions whose precision is positively stark. Already 
the first welcome from Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg for the 
idea that they should be more closely associated with Britain and 
France has been followed by questions. Will the new alliance mean 
that the Benelux countries will be consulted from now on about 
the economic policy in Germany with which their own prosperity 
is so closely bound up? Just what is the attitude of the British 
Government to the French economic proposal for a Franco-Benelux 
customs union, and what is the French attitude to British proposals 
for closer politica! understanding impiicit*in_the original speech? 
Whiat raili¢ary guarantees ar+ Srjtdii, and Franc prepared to under- 
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take in order to ensure that the Benelux countries do not suffer 
from the loss of whatever slight protection their former policy of 
neutrality gave them? Some sort of answer has been given to the 
last question to the effect that the Treaty of Dunkirk will provide 
a rough model for the further treaties with the Low Countries, but 
it is an incomplete answer. The answer to the question about a 
customs union can only follow after months, and probably years, of 
study. The programme of work mapped out by the recent meeting 
of the International Study Group on a European Customs Union 
proves as much by its vastness, if the earlier negotiat.ons between 
the three Benelux countries had not sufficiently demonstrated it by 
their complexity. But urgency has been added to these problems, 
and to the various delicate questions of Franco-British economic and 
political relations, by Mr. Bevin’s démarche. In Scandinavia the 
response has been equally realistic though less cordial. The first 
Swedish and Danish reaction, that they had no intention of abandon- 
ing their traditional policy of neutrality as between political and 
military blocs, has been followed by an assurance that they do not 
abate their allegiance to the Marshall Plan, the ideals of the United 
Nations, or to the possibility of closer economic co-operation. This 
is neither helpful nor unhelpful, and it seems likely that the other 
Western Powers will have to be content with the old understanding 
that in fundamental aims the Scandinavian countries are with them. 
Understandings of this nature will form, as it were, the outer circle 
of Western Union. The inner circles will consist of closer agree- 
ments whose precise terms are at this*moment being hammered out. 


New Charter for West Germany 

The new arrangements suggested by the Allied authorities for the 
economic administration of Western Germany have been warily 
received by the Germans. It was in any case unlikely that either the 
Land Governments or the political parties would have rushed to ex- 
press themselves concerning an arrangement for whose provisions, as 
they have been most careful to point out, they have no responsibility. 
But however that may be, they can and should be expected to work 
that arrangement wholeheartedly. It is yet another attempt to over- 
come those frictions in the German economy which have so far 
frustrated the attempt to collect German produce thoroughly and 
to distribute it equitably. The Charter provides for an Economic 
Council, with 104 members instead of the former 52; an Upper 
House of 16 members, two for each Land ; an executive committee 
of five, one for each of the bizonal departments, elected by the 
Economic Council ; and a federal high court of ten members, whose 
seat will be Cologne. The details of the scheme show evidence of a 
tacit struggle between the so-called federalist and centralist schools, 
the influence of the French in last-minute consultations having been 
clearly exercised to weaken any tendency to central power. Thus 
the executive committee has been firmly subordinated to the Economic 
Council, which is in its turn subjected to a suspensory veto exercised 
by the Upper House, or Laénderrat. For the moment the advantage 
seems to be tending to the side of the federalists. In the longer 
run the need to feed all Germans, and not merely those who produce 
food or have access to the black market, will work in favour of the 
centralists, as will certain deep currents in German history. But all 
the time common sense says that such neat doctrinaire antitheses 
have little to do with either clear thinking or good government. 


The Newest Dominion. 

On Tuesday the Duke of Gloucester read the King’s Speech at 
the opening of the first Parliament of the Dominion of Ceylon. Thus 
finally Ceylon shed the last trace of its colonial status, and the atmo- 
sphere of dignity and goodwill with which the change has been 
accomplished is a tribute to both the people of the island and 
the British Government. It has been Ceylon’s misfortune in the 
past to be always overshadowed by India; to be unjustly regarded 
as part of a neighbour from which she differs at least as profoundly 
as Eire differs from Britain. But now that Ceylon is equal in rank 
with the Dominions of India and Pakistan we may be able to give 
the separate attention which it deserves to this intensely individual 
island. The fact that our’ attention will in future te guided by 
the loose but friendly iies of the Commonwealth should make 
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relations between the two countries more, and not less, close than 
they used to be. Ceylon has many problems of her own which will 
not be solved by the bare fact of independence. She will have to 
grapple with all the social and economic difficulties endemic in 
oriental countries—poverty, housing, sickness and so on. These are 
not made any easier by the religious and political divisions which 
break up the country, or by the high prices which the war has left as 
a legacy here as elsewhere. At the moment it is fortunate that the 
main division in Parliament is along political and not religious lines 
—the Government includes Tamils and Moslems as well as Sinhalese, 
and the opposition consists for the main part of small groups, 
doubtfully united by their various interpretations of the doctrines 
of Karl Marx. But there is bound to be sooner or latef a reaction 
from the first enthusiasm of independence, and it will require all 
the statesmanship of Ceylon’s new rulers to keep their country as 
united as it is today. ; 


The Government of Jerusalem 

Under the partition plan for Palestine Jerusalem was to become a 
separate enclave. The draft statute for the city prepared by a 
sub-committee of the Trusteeship Council has now been published. 
It proposes that the chief executive should be a Governor, responsible 
only to the Trusteeship Council, who would be assisted by a Chief 
Secretary and a Legislative Council. The Governor and the Chief 
Secretary would not be Palestinians, but the Legislative Council would 
be made up from residents of Jerusalem. The sub-committee is not 
agreed about the composition of this council. One proposal is that 
it should consist of eighteen Arabs and eighteen Jews with four 
members from other communities ; another, that there should be 
ten members from each religious community—Christian, Moslem and 
Jewish. At present Jerusalem is governed by a municipal commission, 
it having proved impossible to find an agreed form of government 
since the term of office of the last mayor (an Arab) came to an end. 
The Jews, who have since 1918 grown to be the largest community 
in the city, claimed a, majority’s rights, at least to the extent of 
having a Jewish mayor appointed. The Arabs, who notice that the 
Jews are less enthusiastic about majority rights when applied to 
Palestine as a whole, have stuck by the unbroken tradition of an 
Arab mayoralty. Hence the present compromise, which has pleased 
nobody. But if partition is to go through, and Jerusalem is to cease 
to be a capital city and is to revert to its eternal character of a holy 
city for Christians, Moslems and Jews, some form of compromise 
will have to be accepted. The only reasonable approach would be 
to take the three religions as the basis of government, and not relate 
them to the shifting proportions of the city’s populations. Christians 
in particular, being the smallest group numerically in the city, have 
an interest in seeing that their traditional rights are not overlooked in 
the heat of the political quarrel between Arabs and Jews. 


Watch American Prices 

The days when a fall of prices in the United States was a cause for 
alarm and despondency have long been over. The main reaction 
to last week’s widespread break in the markets for grains, cotton, 
cocoa, soya beans, fats, oils, hides and hogs was a heartfelt hope 
that the prices which had come down would stay down and that a 
few more would follow them. The only serious dissenters from that 
hope will be those who had speculated for a further rise, and little 
sympathy will be wasted on them. Even in Moscow there is joy at 
the news—though probably for the wrong reason, since in Russian 
eyes any break in American prices is mainly significant as the possible 
beginning of a good old-fashioned slump. The rest of the world 
neither hopes for nor expects anything of the kind. In fact it tends 
to suspect that the fall is too good to be true. The search for the 
causes of the break has revealed none which can be regarded as either 
fundamental or likely to persist. The post-war re-stocking phase in 
the United States may be over ; favourable early crop forecasts may 
have led some dealers to expect a price decline as the 1948 harvests 
come in ; some American producers may be anticipating the rejection 
of the Marshall Plan and a consequent wiping out of the biggest 
single block of potential orders for American goods ; others may fear 
that the devaluation of the franc is only the first of a series which 
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will tend to stimulate the exports and curtail the imports of European 
countries ; still others may have decided, rather against the evidence 
of home demand, that recent high American prices were a bubble 
which has now been pricked. All this may be so. But even the 
most hopeful observer could not swear that it is so. 


Organising World Health 

Next June, at the Palais des Nations at Geneva, the World 
Health Organisation will meet for the first time as a specialised 
agency of the United Nations. This is the satisfactory result of the 
fifth session (also at Geneva) of the Organisation’s Interim Commis- 
sion which concluded last Saturday. There were, indeed, com- 
plaints during the session of slow progress. The constitution of 
W.H.O. was drawn up as long ago as June, 1946, but the Organisa- 
tion could not come into being until twenty-six member nations of 
U.N.O. had signed and ratified the constitution. Health is, however, 
a subject offering fewer opportunities for disagreement between 
West and East than other international problems (such, for example, 
as refugees); Russia and the Ukraine took part in the meeting 
and Dr. Stampar, of Yugoslavia, was the chairman. Not only can 
world health be discussed in an atmosphere of comparative good- 
will ; it is a matter needing immediate and energetic action. It was 
stated at the session that an estimated 70 per cent. of children 
under fourteen in war-devastated countries give positive reactions 
to tuberculin tests ; that malaria is afflicting hundreds of millions 
annually ; that in the recent cholera epidemic in Egypt there were 
more than ten thousand deaths; that venereal disease is still 
demanding what is called a “top priority campaign.” The Interim 
Commission has been co-operating with other bodies, such as the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, to combat some of these 
evils, and W.H.O. will continue to co-operate. But the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is necessary as well as practical measures. A 
large proportion of the W.H.O. budget for 1949 ($6,367,995) is to 
be used for fellowships, medical literature and teaching equipment. 
All this is reassuring news—not only from the point of view of world 
health but of world co-operation. The health work of the League 
of Nations was among its most satisfactory achievements and it 
seems possible, after the Interim Commission’s very active session 
at Geneva, that W.H.O. may similarly prosper. 


A Theatre Conference 

For a profession in which individualism is both endemic and 
essential the problem of how best to organise itself, or indeed how 
to organise itself at all, is not an easy one to solve ; and it is question- 
able whether the British Theatre Conference, which held a four-day 
session—mostly in private—last week, got very near to finding a 
solution. A chairman should, if possible, be impartial as well as 
distinguished, and on the former count Mr. J. B. Priestley, who holds 
and has published strong views on the future of the theatre, was 
hardly an ideal choice ; nor does it seem congruous to the traditions 
of the British theatre that both joint secretaries of the Conference 
should have been Communists. The basis on which voting was 
arranged appears to have been inequitable as well as arbitrary. There 
is no reason, for instance, why the Unity Theatre should not have 
two votes ; but in that case most people would expect the Old Vic 
and the National Theatre Council, who, though they may be less 
politically minded, represent something not only much bigger but 
much better than the Unity Theatre, to be allotted rather more than 
four votes. Again, though it is right that amateurs should have a 
voice in the Conference, it seems hardly fair to let them vote on 
questions—like Sunday opening—by which they are not affected at 
all. Both the set-up of the Conference and the resolutions passed 
strongly suggest that most of the impulse behind it came from 
individuals whose talents and ambitions are more likely to find scope 
in an organism which is partly political rather than primarily artistic. 
On the whole, the West End managers probably lost little by absent- 
ing themselves from a conclave whose claims to represent a profession 
in which the managers hold, perhaps, the heaviest single share of 
responsibility rested on no very democratic basis ; and Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s remarks at the final session last Sunday showed that he took 
a sensible and objective view ot the extreme delegates’ totalitarian 
aspirations. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE first three days of this week at Westminster produced two 

three-line whips on each side, which can be considered a fair 
bag in any circumstances. They resulted, of course, respectively 
from the Doctors’ debate, as it was colloquially called, and the Gas 
Bill. The two occasions, however, afforded this interesting, and’ 
perhaps significant, variation: that whereas the Gas Bill took up 
twice as much Parliamentary time as the Doctors, the Doctors evoked 
about twice as much Parliamentary interest as the Gas Bill. And 
why should this have been? Partly, of course, because the keenly 
contested debates on the Coal and Electricity Bills had skimmed 
the cream of argument. Whatever the ultimate justification may 
prove to be of the gloomy forebodings expressed by some Members 


.in debate that Gas would be the tertius non gaudens under the new 


dispensation, it was certainly a poor third in Parliamentary interest. 
Principally, however, because doctors are a much more human issue 
than gas; and one of the few generalisations which I would ever 
make about the House of Commons is that it always prefers the 
human issue to the mainly economic, scientific or administrative. 

* * * * . 

Monday had the additional advantage of a personal appearance 
by Mr. Bevan. His speeches are welcomed by friend and foe alike 
on account of their vivacity and their vitality, their artistry and their 
artfulness. On Monday he trailed his coat at the outset, but nobody 
was willing to charge; and consequently he had to turn to the 
substance of his speech without having whetted the appetites of his 
followers with any preliminary “kills.” When he did pass to 
reasoned argument, however, he argued cogently and not without 
effect. He was followed by Mr. Butler, who is temperamentally and 
stylistically poles apart from Mr. Bevan. His was the speech of a 
reasonable man who, having studied the points at issue seriously, 
sympathetically, and dispassionately, had come to the reluctant con- 
clusion that much of the responsibility for the regrettable imapasse 
must rest with the Minister. 

* * * * 

When the Back-Benchers got their turn, Mr. Byers gave his 
customary denunciation of both sides, though content on this occasion 
to whip the Minister, keeping his scorpions for the sturdy hides of 
the B.M.A. Mr. Linstead was both pleasant and persuasive in a 
speech that left his fellow Members with a feeling of regret that he 
does not speak more often. Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth and Mr. Eccles 
were also effective if a little lengthy, while the Opposition case was 
reinforced by the long experience and great learning of those two 
doughty veterans, Sir Ernest Graham-Little and Sir John Graham- 
Kerr. In support of Mr. Bevan Mr. Hale was voluble and vivacious 
as always, and Dr. Taylor, Mr. Somerville Hastings and Mr. Baird 
contributed their quota as physician, surgeon, and dentist respec- 
tively. The debate was, however, wound up by two laymen, Mr. 
Law and Mr. Woodburn. Mr. Law had many good things to say, 
but unfortunately many of the Government Back-Benchers were in 
restive and vocal mood, and barracked extensively. Mr. Woodburn 
was positive and fluent, but should have spared the House his 
peroration. Members who cannot perorate without platitude should 
not perorate at all. 

* * 7 * 

On the Gas Bill Mr. Gaitskell was painstaking rather than inspired. 
He gave the impression that he thought that all—or nearly all—that 
can usefully be said on these matters has already been said on Coal 
and Electricity, and that it was mainly a matter of adopting previous 
argument. Mr. Bracken, on the other hand, made what must be one 
of his best Parliamentary speeches, both forceful and thoughtful. He 
at once broadened the scope of discussion and raised its tone by 
relating the proposals to the great questions of “ this age of chemistry.” 
He believed that a new industrial revolution is upon us and that 
our only hope is to develop new industries, as there is no future for a 
Britain which depends on traditional exports. Of later speakers Mr. 
Peter Roberts, Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre, who was helpfully heckled, and 
Col. Lancaster did well for the Opposition, while stirring speeches, 
albeit with rather an old-time flavour, came from Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Oldfield on the Government benches. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE DOCTORS’ 


HE doctors are still voting, and the House of Commons has 
been discussing them. The debate on Monday, which 
might have achieved much, achieved nothing. Gulfs which wise 
discussion might have narrowed were left yawning. So far as the 
Health Service Act is concerned, a crisis is plainly impending, for 
no one now doubts that the plebiscite which the British Medical 
Association is conducting will show a heavy majority against taking 
service under the Act. The Minister of Health himself appeared 
to take that for granted, but consoled himself with the prediction 
that when the full facts of the case were known opposition would 
disperse. There is nothing to justify that assumption. It is true 
that some misunderstanding on particular points may still prevail, 
but the whole substance of the Act has been argued over by 
doctors wherever they congregate for twelve months and more ; 
there can be no material facts still to be grasped. The real trouble 
is that the facts are fully grasped and the doctors dislike them. 
That is why we have got where we are. Vision, unfortunately, 
has got distorted through an unhealthy concentration on points 
of difference. Actually the field of accord is greater than the field 
of disagreement. All concerned, doctors as well as public, recog- 
mise the need for a National Health Service ; all accept broadly 
the structure of the Act in regard to the whole hospital system ; 
all realise that there must be a public medical service based wholly 
or mainly on capitation fees. That is as it shou!d be; funda- 
mentally this is a good Act ; its provisions are better than most 
previous proposals and it gives to doctors themselves a far larger 
representation than they did—on Executive Councils, Appeal Tri- 
bunal, Medical Practices Committee and the rest—in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. On all that the Minister of Health is to 
be congratulated. If he could resist the temptation to treat his 
opponents as if their opposition was an outrage, instead of an 
established democratic right, agreement at this stage would be 
more easily reached. 

Reached it must be, easily or otherwise. It is of cardinal impor- 
tance that the Act shall come into force on the appointed date, now 
less than five months distant, and that it shall be worked not by 
men driven into a corner against their will, but by a body of 
practitioners determined, under conditions which satisfy them, 
to do their best for the health of the nation, as every doctor is 
doing today. Difficult as the situation is, there is no reason why 
that should not happen, for sharp though certain outstanding 
differences may be, none of them is incapable of adjustment. There 
can be no ultimatum to the doctors ; nor can there be one by the 
doctors. When the result of the plebiscite is known some kind 
of contact between Minister and B.M.A. must be re-established. 

. And the public, for whom this Act was devised and who need it 
urgently—particularly that large middle class, uncovered by 
National Health Insurance, on which a long illness or a serious 
operation falls with such crushing financial weight—must insist 
that outstanding questions be thrashed out between reasonable 
men in a spirit of common sense. Some misunderstandings for 
which there is no excuse still persist. It is still alleged here and 
there that the Act involves direction of doctors. It involves nothing 
of the kind. No doctor can be required by anyone to practise in 
any particular area. He can be attracted there by financial and 
other inducements, to which he can accede or not as he chooses, 
bu: no sort of compulsion can be applied. As for the provision 
that, in these days of a shortage of general practitioners, the Medical 
Practices Committee (composed wholly of doctors) should debar 
a new entrant from an area already fully staffed, that is manifestly 
in the interests of all concerned, particularly of the doctors already 
practising in the area. 
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DECISION 


On such a matter as that there is no excuse for misunderstanding, 
still less for misrepresentation. On other questions, three in par- 
ticular, genuine disagreement still persists, greatly to the potential 
detriment of the public. They must be faced afresh without delay, 
and with no obstinate refusal on either side to abandon positions 
from which defiance has been flung across the gulf. The Minister, 
to do him justice, has cleared one obstacle by appointing a legal 
committee to straighten out the confusion of the provisions in the 
Act regarding partnerships. On the sale of practices it is for the 
doctors to consider concession. Exaggerated language has been 
used about this on both sides. To talk about “ buying and selling 
patients” is completely unwarrantable ; not one of a retiring 
docto.’s patients need register with the purchaser of the practice 
unless he chooses. But under the Act private practices, or the 
private part of practices, may be sold as much as ever. No 
existing practitioner, moreover, will be a penny the worse for the 
prohibition of the sale of practices built up on public money, for 
the Act provides compensation, not only just but verging on the 
generous, for the loss of what the sale of a practice might have 
yielded. Doctors in future will take service under the Act with 
the prospect of earning an adequate income from capitation fees 
and being sufficiently provided for in old age by a sound super- 
annuation scheme. There is no hardship in that, and doctors 
would command little public sympathy if they made the right to 
sell public practices a condition of co-operation under the Act. 


The second difference, on the right of appeal to the courts, will 
hardly stand examination. The individual doctor will be in 
contract with the Local Executive Council, as he is today with an 
Insurance Committee. On any alleged breach of the terms of 
the contract, whether in regard to his dismissal or anything else, 
he has full recourse to the courts. If, moreover, the Executive 
Council does propose to dismiss him he may appeal to a tribunal 
composed of a lawyer, a doctor and a layman. It will sit in 
private, not like the courts in public, and will by the nature of 
things have a much larger understanding of questions appertaining 
to medical practice than any High Court Judge could have. If the 
tribunal decides against a doctor he can still appeal to the Minister ; 
the Minister can never appeal against an acquittal by the 
tribunal. It is hard to see how better provision could be made 
for full justice to the doctor, it being always understood that in 
any question whether the provisions of the Act have been complied 
with the courts are completely open to a doctor who feels himself 
aggrieved. There can really be no justification for prolonged 
altercation on this point. 

The problem « “ the basic salary is more difficult. The position 
taken on both sides is clear. The Minister, for reasons which are 
intelligible but not decisive—mainly to help a young doctor 
starting his career—lays it down that a practitioner shall be 
remunerated by a basic salary of £300 a year and by capitation 
fees for as many patients as register with him. What substance 
there is in the doctors’ opposition to this arrangement, on the 
ground that the Minister could at any moment by mere regulation 
increase the proportion of fixed salary to capitation fees till in 
the end the doctor might find himself simply a salaried servant 
of the State, is not at this juncture really relevant. The hard fact 
is that the mass of doctors are radically opposed to the basic salary 
provision and show no signs of reconciling themselves to it. Is 
there no escape from this dilemma? There must be, and in fact 
is. One way would be to drop the basic salary altogether and ease 
tk: way of the young doctor by guaranteeing every practitioner 
entering the service a fixed maximum of capitation fees—perhaps 
four hundred—for his first two years. That arrangement, or some 
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variant of it, should be perfectly practicable, and should go far to 
meet the doctors’ objections. But so should another which the 
Minister could perfectly well offer. In this case the basic salary 
would stand, but the power of the Minister to vary it by regulation 
would be removed completely by the passage of an amending Act 
providing that there should be no change in this respect except 
by the decision of Parliament. Along one or other of these lines, 
or some other line, agreement can and must be achieved. This is 
no mere controversy between the Minister and the B.M.A. A third 
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party is involved, and it numbers forty-five millions. A National 
Health Service is a great and inspiring conception, which did not 
originate with Mr. Bevan. It cannot be achieved without the full 
co-operation of the doctors, and the public—as well as Mr. Bevan 
—<onfidently asks for that. A doctor, of course, is completely free 
to participate or not participate in the national service. But doctors 
would be ill-advised to allow it to appear that they were unreason- 
ably recalcitrant. The danger of that is unfortunately not totally 
absent. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUGH the health debate in the House of Commons on Monday 

produced no change in the general situation, the Government 
could still make one concession which would go far towards meeting 
the difficulty about the basic salary. The doctors’ strenuous opposi- 
tion to the £300 a year to which the capitation fees which will form 
the main part of a practitioner’s income will be added is due to 
the fact that the £300 can at any time be increased by mere regula- 
tion, and to the fear that it will be so increased till in the end the 
doctors will be turned into full salaried officials. ‘With a view to 
disposing of that suspicion why should the Minister of Health not 
give a pledge that there shall be no such increase in the lifetime 
of the present Parliament, and take an early opportunity of bringing 
in a short amending Bill providing that no such change shall take 
place in the future except by decision of Parliament? If that hap- 
pened—and it would involve eating no one’s words—the doctors, I 
should imagine, would be fully satisfied, for the £300 cannot, on 
any basis of reason, be objected to in itself, but only as a possible 
first step to a salaried service. Would the Minister accept such a 
compromise if the doctors did ? That, of course, would have to be 
explored. My personal belief is that he would. 


* * * 7 


Eton, by extending for twelve months Mr. Claud Elliott’s head- 
mastership, gives itself that much longer to look for a successor. 
That, I imagine, is the chief reason for the extension, though no 
one would suggest that Mr. Elliott will be any less efficient in his 
sixty-first year than in his sixtieth. But headmasters are difficult to 
find these days, as Rugby recently discovered ; it is hardly to be 
supposed that the possibilities of the scholastic world were completely 
ignored before the law was laid under contribution in the person 
of Sir Arthur fforde. Now Clifton is vacant, through the translation 
of Mr. Hallward to Nottingham University College ; I hear of one 
interesting possibility there. At Haileybury, too, the inexorable 
calendar will soon make a vacancy. Headmasters, of course, spring 
in the first instance from school staffs, which is one more reason 
for making the teaching profession more financially attractive. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister has repeated the refusal of previous Govern- 
ments to reopen the question of the Lane bequest. The problem 
is as interesting morally as almost any public issue. Sir Hugh 
Lane, the well-known art collector, an Irishman and a nephew of 
Lady Gregory, in 1913 offered to the National Gallery in London 
on temporary loan a collection of thirty-nine pictures by modern 
artists (his reason being the rejection of plans for a gallery to house 
them in Dublin). In 1913 he executed a will bequeathing to the 
National Gallery the thirty-nine pictures already lent to it, as basis 
for a collection of Modern Continental Art in London. In February, 
1915, he added to his will a codicil revoking the bequest to the 
National Gallery and giving the pictures to the City of Dublin on 
condition 2 suitable building was provided for*them within five years 
of his death. Three months later Sir Hugh was drowned in the 
“Lusitania. How can any doubt arise about the pictures? It 
arises from the fact that the codicil giving the pictures to Dublin was 
signed but not witnessed, and is therefore legally invalid. But is it 
morally invalid ? Ought London to keep the pictures which Sir 
Hugh plainly (on second thoughts) meant to go to Dublin? The 
Pictures were legally bequeathed to the National Gallery and are 
in the Tate Gallery at Millbank. It would, it appears, require a 


special Act of Parliament to transfer them from London, and a strong 
committee, composed of one Conservative, one Liberal and one 
Labour Member of Parliament, appointed in 1926 advised that no 
action should be taken. And none ever has been. 


* o * * 


I wish that Sir Stafford Cripps could have been a little more 
sympathetic to the suggestion that judges’ salaries should be re- 
considered. It is almost incredible that they should never have been 
revised since they were last fixed in 1832. If they were fixed at a 
reasonable figure then they obviously stand at an intolerably un- 
reasonable figure now; £5,000 must have gone not far short of 
three times as far in William IV’s reign as it does in George VI’s. 
Industrial workers are not inhibited from public demands for a rise 
in wages; His Majesty’s Judges are. They are rightly expected 
to live on a scale consistent with the dignity of their office—for which 
their present stipends, after tax and super-tax, are plainly inadequate. 
A twenty or twenty-five per cent. increase would lay a negligible 
burden on the Exchequer and would create no precedent that need 
cause disturbance ; to do the same for any other profession whose 
emoluments have not increased since 1832 would be a safe offer. 


* * * * 


The prolixity of Members of Parliament is going a measurable 
distance towards destroying the virtue of debates. The discussion 
on the National Health Service Bill on Monday was a particularly 
flagrant example of that. The subject was of wide interest. Large 
numbers of Members were anxious to speak. Yet such was the 
length of the orations delivered that in the whole 6} hours between 
3.30 and Io no more than 18 speakers got their chance. The two 
front bench speakers who opened consumed between them 93/ 
minutes ; the two front bench speakers who closed consumed 65. That 
left for a potential 635 back-benchers 232 minutes. Of the aforesai 
back-benchers four consecutive speakers were on their feet for 24, 24 
25 and 33 minutes respectively. If the quality of the speeches had 
been equal to their volume there might be some mitigation ; actually 
for the most part inverse proportion ruled. Opening speakers must, 
of course, develop their argument at length. Later participants can, 
and emphatically should, get all that is essential into fifteen minutes 
or little more. When they do the debate is alive; when they do 
not it commonly goes dead. The Speaker has no power to check 
a Member who maunders on (except for repetition or irrelevance) and 
the House has never been willing that he should have. 


* * * * 


Lord Samuel suggests that “ there might bé a vogue in Ruskin as 
there was likely to be in Meredith and as there had been in 
Trollope.” There might, of cougse, but I find parts of the sugges- 
tion surprising. In the case of Ruskin it would mean a fundamental 
reversal of public taste. The bookshops in Charing Cross Road are 
littered with Sesame and Liles, Ethics of the Dust and the rest of 
them at sixpence a copy, and to all appearance finding no buyers at 
that. As for Meredith, I it hard to believe in any boom in 
his works. Certainly the public that clutches eagerly at any Trollope 
would be the last to stomach Meredith with his artificialities and 
stilted periods. Trollope is easy and emollient reading ; Meredith, to 
me at any rate, is irritating reading. There may be a special and con- 
siderable public for Meredith, but I take leave to doubt it. JANUS. 
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UNIVERSITY M.P.s 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HE explanatory memorandum to the Representation of the 
People Bill, which is to be debated in the House of Commons 
next Monday and Tuesday, declares tersely and _  austerely, 
“ University constituencies are abolished.” That is so far only the 
decision of the Cabinet; it has still to be enacted by the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Sp.ritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled and by the authority of the same. Whether it will 
be so enacted remains to be seen. Whether it should be so enacted 
is a subject on which I not unnaturally hold certain views. But 
I am not discussing them here. All I aim at is to indicate what this 
institution is which His Majesty’s Government proposes to bring 
thus summarily to an end. 

There are in the House of Commons today twelve University 
Members. Oxford and Cambridge return two each ; London Univer- 
sity, Belfast University and the University of Wales one each ; the 
four Scottish Universities have three Members between them and 
the eight English Universities other than those already named two 
Members between them. The electorate consists of all holders of 
a B.A. degree or the equivalent ; the voting is conducted by post 
and is on the basis of the single transferable vote, the only example 
of proportional representation in our Parliamentary system. The 
Cambridge and Scottish electorates are about 43,000; those of the 
other universities are smaller. 

These details have the:r importance, but what is of interest in 
University representation is its history. That means largely the 
representation of Oxford and Cambridge, for that dates from 1604 
whereas it was not till 1868 that London and the Scottish Universi- 
ties were enfranchised, while Manchester, Birmingham and the rest 
had to wait until 1918. To say that, however, is to forget Ireland. 
Till the Union in 1801 Trinity College, Dublin, sent its two Members 
to the Irish Parliament. From that date till the separation in 1921 
they came to Westminster, and among them must be mentioned 
especially Sir Edward Carson and Professor W. E. H. Lecky. But 
it is with Oxford and:Cambridge that the !ong roll of distinguished 
men who have represented Universities in the House of Commons is 
associated. They were men of a certain type and they were there 
for a certain purpose. James I was a monarch of some culture, and 
he readily acceded to the suggestions of Sir Robert Cecil (the first 
Lord Salisbury), Chancellor of Cambridge, and the famous Sir 
Edward Coke, also a Cambridge man and a former Speaker of the 
House of Commons, that the two Universities of England should 
be directly represented in Parliament. Sir Edward’s experience in 
Parliament, he said, and especially as Speaker, had shown him how 
necessary it was for the University (of Cambridge) to have burgesses 
of Parliament. He explained that he had moved “ for the obteyning 
of two Burgesses of Parliament, that may inform (as occasion shall 
be offered) that High Court of the true state of the university and 
of every particular colledge.” In regard to that “our Chancellor 
[Cecil] was moved, who instantly and effectively moved his 
Majestie, who most princely and graciously granted and signed yt.” 
A similar step was taken at Oxford, and in the Parliament of 1604 
both Universities were for the first time represented. 

So the great tradition—for it is beyond question a great tradition— 
was established. And University Members were soon shedding dis- 
tinction on the assembly they had joined, for in 1614 Cambridge 
returned to Westminster Sir Francis Bacon, of Trinity, already author 
of the Essays and the Advancement of Learning. His stay 
there was relatively short, for in 1618 he went to another place as 
Baron Verulam. From 1625 to 1628 Cambridge was represented by 
another Coke—Sir Joho, of St. John’s College—who held the office 
of Secretary of State and many others. With him was joined a 
personality who makes an interesting link with the politics of today— 
Thomas Eden, Master of Trinity Hall and of the same line as the 
late Foreign Secretary. So we approach Commonwealth days, 


marked by the appearance of a number of notable University 
Members in the regular or less regular Parliaments of that troubled 
time. Oxford, though it tended to be royalist, sent in 1653 John 
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Selden, in the same year John Owen, Cromwell’s chaplain, and in 
1658 Sir Matthew Hale, the famous Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
Cambridge, meanwhile, was much under the domination of the 
house of Cromwell, both geographically and politically. Oliver 
himself, though educated at Sidney Sussex, then a Puritan 
college, sat for Cambridge town, but his two sons, Henry and 
Richard (the second Lord Protector), successively represented the 
University. So did one of Cromwell’s chief supporters, John Thurloe, 
So, unexpectedly, did a very different public figure, George Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, who brought Charles II back to Whitehall. He 
was only in Parliament a few months; it was surprising that he 
should be there at all as a University M.P. 

Oxford, on the morrow of the Restoration, chose Laurence Hyde, 
who as son of the first Earl of Clarendon was brother-in-law of 
James II, a fact which did not prevent him from negotiating in 
1688 with Willliam of Orange. A little later there sat for Cambridge 
Sir William Temple, Ambassador at the Hague, patron of Swift and 
recipient of the altogether charming love-letters of Dorothy Osborne, 
So, passing Sir Robert Sawyer, chamber-fellow of Pepys at 
Cambridge and later Speaker of the House of Commons (his name, 
incidentally, is blazoned in gilt on the roll of Speakers in the very 
room in which I am writing), we come to what is in some respects 
the greatest name in the history of University representation. In 
the Convention Parliament of 1689 Sir Robert Sawyer had as col- 
league Mr. Isaac Newton, of Trinity (the Principia had been pub- 
lished two years earlier), and in 1701 Mr. Newton (he was not Sir 
Isaac till 1705) sat again. What part he took in the transactions 
of the House of Commons I have not discovered ; that he adorned it 
by his mere presence few will deny. As the lists are scanned 
great names—Lord Chancellors, Chief Justices, Chief Barons 
—stand enrolled ; there they must rest for any to celebrate them 
who will. 

Time now brings on the stage a Member for whom it would hardly 
be rash to claim that he was the greatest Prime Minister in English 
history. William Pitt, of Pembroke, sat first in the House of 
Commons for Appleby, but in 1784 Cambridge returned him, and 
4gain in 1790, in 1796 and in 1802 ; he was Member for Cambridge 
when he died with the (disputed) “ How I love my country ” on his 
lips. Politician now follows politician. Six years after Pitt’s death 
Lord Palmerston entered the House for Cambridge and after another 
eight years Robert Peel for Oxford. Palmerston in 1826 was joined 
for Cambridge by Sir John Singleton Copley, of Trinity, better 
known later as Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor of England. 
Cambridge gave the House another Speaker in Sir Charles Manners- 
Sutton, who held that office when one of the brightest stars in 
Oxford’s firmament, William Ewart Gladstone, of Christ Church, 
entered Parliament as M.P. for Newark ; it was not till 1852 that he 
sat for Oxford itself—till the University saw fit to reject him in 
1865. Sir Spencer Walpole, a rather unfortunate Home Secretary, 
was meanwhile representing Cambridge. 

About this time the Scottish Universities appear in Parliament, 
represented by physicians like Sir William Overend Priestley, scien- 
usts like Sir Lyon Playfair, distinguished writers like John Buchan, 
down to their senior representative, Sir John Anderson, today. As the 
twentieth century is approached and reached the names must more 
and more become a catalogue. Oxford sends scholars like Anson, of 
All Souls, still acknowledged authority on the law of the constitution, 
and with him as colleague Rowland Prothero and later Lord 
Hugh Cecil. Cambridge sends scholars, too, like Jebb and S. H. 
Butcher, and Sir John Gorst, who did more for English education 
than is always recognised, London came later into the field, with 
Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) and Sir John Lubbock among 
others. The combineg English Universities were later still, but 
nothing could be more fitting than that their first representative 
should be a man as imperishably associated with English education 
as H. A. L. Fisher. 

So the centuries from 1604 to 1948 are spanned. The Universities, 
no doubt, have often sent very ordinary Members to Parliament, but 
it will at least not be contended that as a whole their representatives 
have been below the common level. Men with well-stored minds, 
independence of judgement and freedom from servitude to party 
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Whips have come from Oxford and Cambridge, and more recently 
from the newer Universities, to make contributions of not incon- 
siderable value to debate at Westminster. Why it is contended that 
the House will be better off without them now is not for me to 
speculate, degenerate though the present batch of representatives 
may be. Speaking for my own University I may perhaps be permitted 
this word of regret, that it may fall to our latest Chancellor, Field- 
Marshal Smuts, to see the end of the tradition which the earlier 
Chancellor, Sir Robert Cecil, strove successfully to establish. 


SURVIVAL IN FRANCE 


By DAVID THOMSON 


OT the least regrettable feature of M. René Mayer’s experiment 
N with a “ free market ” in francs, which may well rock the pound 
sterling, deplete Britain’s dollar-supply and enable French exporters to 
undercut British in hard-currency areas, is its timing. Whatever inter- 
pretation be put upon Mr. Bevin’s proposals for a Western Union, 
close understanding and co-operation between France and Britain 
is the prerequisite of any such scheme. But just when, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Dunkirk, which is not yet a year old, the 
two countries are seeking closer economic collaboration, this bone 
of contention has been thrown between them. The action has all 
the atmosphere of extreme desperation. If it is not to do irreparable 
harm to Anglo-French understanding on a popular level, it is more 
than usually important that the mechanics of French politics today 
should be better understood in Britain than the fragmentary and 
lop-sided information, which appears in our Press, renders possible. 
With the notable exception of the Manchester Guardian, it has 
become almost impossible for the intelligent reader to follow from 
our Press the day-to-day story of France’s desperate struggle for 
survival since the crisis of last aurumn. French news tends to appear 
only when it is sensational or has sinister implications for this 
country ; and the effect is to revive old distrusts and misunderstand- 
ings of the one European country with which Britain’s fate is irre- 
trievably linked. 

Sympathetic understanding is made all the more difficult because 
of the series of paradoxes which has haunted and dominated French 
politics since the rise of the Rassemblement Populaire Frangais of 
General de Gaulle last October. The transformation which has 
taken place since the early days of liberation, when the General 
headed an all-party provisional government composed of Socialists, 
Radicals, M.R.P. and Communists, is very remarkable. That early 
post-war coalition has split up into the present triangular alignment. 
The General now heads a party of the Right which has no fepre- 
sentation in Parliament but great strength in the municipal councils 
of the larger towns and in popular opinion ; the Communists form 
the largest single party in Parliament, but hold no ministerial office, 
and use their parliamentary power to obstruct and weaken parlia- 
mentary government ; and the “ Third Force,” composed of Socialists, 
Radicals and M.R.P., monopolises governmental office with a pre- 
carious and divided parliamentary majority. A complete re-grouping 
of political forces has occurred within the last year, and the exact 
strength of each side of the new triangle remains still an unknown 
and even variable factor. To draw any comparisons at all between 
the present situation and any which has previously existed in France 
is misleading ; and if the old labels of Right, Left and Centre are 
to be used, it must be in a completely different context. 


The “Third Force” originated in reaction against the Gaullist 
victories of last October in the municipal elections. In face of this 
threat to the survival of the present constitution, and detecting that 
the R.P.F. was attracting not only forces opposed to the present 
parliamentary régime, but also those opposed to any parliamentary 
system, the Socialists, Radicals and M.R.P. drew closer together. 
Their slogan was defence “against the dictatorship of a party 
(Communists) or of a man (de Gaulle).” Last month a central office 
and various local committees were set up, and when M. Schuman 
in November succeeded M. Ramadier this coalition managed to 
keep its control over the machinery of State, which is its main source 
of strength. But if the “Third Force” originated as a gesture of 
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self-defence against Gaullism, it found itself in the battle against 
Communism. It has so far won the first two rounds of its battle 
on two fronts, because it managed in the crisis of November and 
December to defeat the Communist attempt at revolution without 
calling in the help of General de Gaulle. That, and that alone, has 
given it the second wind which it is now using, under 
M.R.P. leadership, to tackle the long over-ripe problems of 
inflation and devaluation. Its efforts and methods in coping with 
these problems can be appreciated only in the light of this 
temporary victory. 

The full significance of the Communist offensive last November 
has yet to be realised in this country. It was carefully timed, planned 
and organised to produce at most social revolution, at least serious 
economic breakdown, before the arrival of interim aid and the 
consolidation of parliamentary government. It was the French 
section of the “Cominform” in action, and was synchronised with 
the breakdown of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference to offset the 
foreseen revival of projects for a Western Union. Launched by the 
Communist-controlled C.G.T. organisation at the end of October, 
it succeeded in almost paralysing Marseilles for some weeks, starting 
strikes which affected all the main heavy industries, and losing France 
some 2,000,000 tons of coal and more than 400,000 tons of iron ore. 
At its height, during November, some 2,000,000 workers were on 
strike. 

It failed for a variety of reasons, not least of which was the 
good sense of the French workers themselves, who drifted back to 
work in defiance of their unions. During the first week in December 
the tide receded, and when on the 8th the executives of the Paris 
Métro and bus unions ordered a strike, they had to withdraw the 
order because so few of their members paid any attention to’ them. 
The many outbreaks of sabotage and violence which, in true Sorelian 
manner, were designed to step up the pace of the revolution, recoiled 
on the perpetrators ; as did the Communist filibustering efforts in 
Parliament to prevent the passage of Schuman’s emergency measures 
Bill. The true interpretation of the whole campaign is best derived 
from the military communiqué which the C.G.T. published on gth 
December, when it was forced to call it off. “ The manoeuvres of the 
reactionaries had penetrated our front at several points.... We 
shall not allow the forces of the working-class to be defeated piece- 
meal.... Our forces must now be regrouped and rallied for future 
fights, which will be bitter.” Georges Sorel’s Reflections on Violence 
should be compulsory reading for all who seek to understand 
modern French politics. 

The Schuman Government, since early December, has therefore 
been relieved from Communist pressure for a time, and by the same 
token Gaullism, which thrives most on fears of Communism, has 
been temporarily weakened. But Schuman and his colleagues know 
that they are enjoying only a breathing-space, and that their own 
fate as a coherent political force depends on how decisively they can 
now deal with the financial problems intensified by these recent 
disturbances. Flushed from the fight against civil war, they turn 
naturally to a species of shock-tactics in their battle against financial 
collapse. Their actions are those of excited, desperate and rather 
frightened men. M. René Mayer, famed for his daring financial 
jugglery, is trying to turn the tide of inflation by drastic measures 
corresponding to those which turned, at least for the time, the tide 
of social revolution. If it be assumed that a France in anarchy or 
under Communist control, or even a France suffering a currency- 
crash comparable to Germany’s of 1923, is something highly detri- 
mental to British interest, then the inconvenience and even the 
heavy economic strain which his measures are placing on Britain 
can be regarded as the price we are asked to pay now for 
the survival of parliamentary democratic government in our chief 
European ally. 


It is a time for generous friendship, if only in the name of enlight- 
ened national self-interest. From this point of view, the present 
strain placed upon Anglo-French understanding is its greatest test 
and even its opportunity. While no effort should be spared to impress 
upon the French Government the possible cost of its policy to Britain, 
and M. Mayer’s “ two-decker” currency should in every way be as 
short-lived an experiment as is compatible with French financial 
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recovery, there is nothing to be gained by hasty and bitter recrimina- 
tions or nationalistic resentment. It is the first big test of the 
international “ Third Force,” as well as of the French. 


ARGENTINE ARTIFICE 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

RESIDENT PERON is a military strategist by profession. 

Those who watched his rise to power during and immediately 
atter the war are well acquainted with his technique. He makes a 
provocative pronouncement, calculated to startle his opponents and to 
appeal to the patriotic sentiments and pride of a certain proportion 
at least of his countrymen. He grossly overstates his intentions 
and his demands. He then withdraws from the scene, leaving his 
adversaries to haggle with his subordinates.. When negotiations 
reach a deadlock, threats are issued ; approaches are made in the 
direction of rival parties or nations ; demands, instead of being re- 
duced, are increased; old grievances are fetched out from the 
nearly forgotten past. 

In the background Juan D. Perén awaits the favourable hour. 
He has a deadline in view. He wishes to produce a personal 
triumph by a certain date: to add lustre to an anniversary, or to 
impress some group of his compatriots or some foreign State, or 
to gain the votes of electors. Simultaneously he is watching inter- 
national and internal affairs, and if necessary modifying his time- 
table as new tendencies develop. Then, suddenly, the moment 
crystallises. He strikes his blow or his bargain and, before the 
surprise has subsided, he makes his appearance on whatever balcony, 
platform or ballroom-floor is most convenient and spectacular. 
Handsome, smiling, carefree and gracious, he behaves as though all 
the threats and tension of the foregoing weeks had never existed. 
While he stands on the balcony or moves around the ballroom, 
waving to the multitude or flattering the diplomats and their ladies, 
his lieutenants are preparing or are already initiating the next offen- 
sive or series of offensives. 

That is the Perén method. It was thus that, an ambitious and 
forceful colonel, he overcame his military and political opponents 
in 1945, and the opposition of the Radicals and U.S. Ambassador 
Braden in 1946. The same technique has been employed in dealing 
with British negotiators in the past two years, though in this instance 
the aim has been only to secure the maximum advantage before 
agreeing to co-operate. During the recent discussions President 
Perén had three main objectives: (1) to obtain the greatest possible 
quantity of plant, machinery, fuel and other materials necessary for 
his Five-Year Plan; (2) to safeguard his holdings of sterling by 
means of gold or guaranteed shipments of goods ; and (3) to sell his 
meat for maximum prices. His desire to complete the purchase of 
the railways was of minor importance, as the British were known 
to be even more eager on this score. 

The President’s deadline was February 24th, which is the second 
anniversary of his electoral victory and the brightest of red-letter- 
days in the calendar of Perénistas. He had in mind, «oo, the de- 
sirability of putting up a good show before the elections to the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies next month. Meanwhile he must 
have been watching international events, such as the devaluation 
of the French franc with its possible repercussions on sterling. Last 
week’s drop in commodity prices in Wall Street will have caused 
some anxiety, especially in view of the fact that, on the smaller 
acreages sown by Argentine agriculturists in 1947, bumper crops 
were being harvested. Just when the discussions with Sir Clive 
Baillieu reached the most complete of deadlocks, the new Royal Mail 
liner ‘ Andes’ glided into Buenos Aires harbour. President Perén 
acted suddenly and decisively, and, before the reporters could believe 
their eyes and ears, there he was aboard the ‘ Andes’ with his wife: 
gay dresses, laughter and congratulations, and the band playing. 
The British officials deserve recognition not only for the!r patience 
and perseverance during the long weeks of negotiation, but also 
for having prepared well in advance this culminating act of show- 
manship, so attractive to the Porteno temperament. 

Of course the President did not obtain all the concessions that he 
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had demanded, but it is his custom to guard against local criticism 
in such matters by letting forth a covering barrage of new claims 
and accusations. While the celebrations aboard the ‘Andes’ were 
still in progress, other demands against Great Britain were gathering 
weight. The timeworn argument that the Falkland Islands belong 
to Argentina had been revived. Protests were being made that the 
British posts in Antarctica were in reality situated on Argentine 
territory. There are many further subjects for discussion—such as 
the British tramways in Argentina and the British-owned land and 
meat companies—but it seems that the Falklands are to be the 
immediate problem. 

Argentina has never recognised the British presence in the Falk- 
lands, and has annually protested against the occupation. In British 
maps the islands, being a colony, are coloured red. In Argentine 
maps, as every local schoolchild knows, they are named Malvinas 
and are given the same colour as the mainland. For over a hundred 
years the islanders, who are of British descent, have lived a strange 
and desolate life. In 1946 President Perén, recognising that this 
was an issue on which his compatriots were united, began to take 
the matter in hand. He enlarged it py claiming not only the Falk- 
land Islands, but the vast Antarctic area in which are situated the 
Falkland Dependencies, where British “ scientific ” bases have long 
been maintained. In January, 1947, an Argentine mission was 
appointed “to reaffirm Argentina’s sovereignty” over this huge 
expanse of mostly icebound land and water. 

The British Ambassador at Buenos Aires thereupon sent a note 
to the Argentine Foreign Minister offering the Argentine expedition 
“ British hospitality and help on its arrival in the zone of the British 
Antarctic possessions.” He also delivered a second note rejecting the 
Argentine territorial claims. ‘The Foreign Minister declined the 
offer of hospitality on the ground that the region referred to was 
in fact Argentine territory, and he took special exception to the 
Ambassador’s reference to the expedition as “ Argentine visitors.” 
The Argentines then issued a postage stamp showing the Falklands 
and the Dependencies as being situated within their zone. The 
bickering continued throughout 1947. Missions were organised by 
several nations. British posts were reinforced. Notes were again 
exchanged. 

In January, 1948, Argentina established “a new and permanent 
wireless station” on Deception Island. H.M.S. ‘ Snipe’ retaliated 
by conducting the Governor of the Falkland Islands on a tour of 
the Dependencies. On February 6th (the day before the party 
aboard the ‘ Andes’) the Argentine Ministry of Marine announced 
that his navy, for the first time in history, was about to undertake 
full-scale manoeuvres in the Antarctic. During last week-end, while 
the “ Andes Pact ” was being drafted, recent letters exchanged be- 
tween London and Buenos Aires were published in the latter city. 
In this correspondence all the old claims were reiterated and in- 
tens:fied ; the British suggestion that the dispute should be sub- 
mitted to the International Court at The Hague was rejected ; and 
Argentina repeated an earlier counter-proposal, that the interested 
countries should meet in conference at Buenos Aires. 

With tactical skill President Perén has chosen to launch the 
Falkland-Antarctic offensive just at the moment when he might 
have been expected to relax. The “repatriation” of the Malvinas, 
like. that of the railways, is a subject on which he will have the 
support of every Argentine citizen. “The rape of the Malvinas” 
is the traditional term by which the British occupation is designated. 
Argentina will never in any circumstances recognise that occupation. 
If the President, counting on food shortage and inadequate industrial 
production in Great Britain next year, imagines that H.M. Govern- 
ment will consent to barter the Falklands and Dependencies for meat, 
he has greatly miscalculated. It is unlikely, however, that he has 
erred in this respect. The British possessions would, of course, be 
worth many a shipload of coal to him; but I have no doubt that 
his plan really is to foster patriotic sentiment at home and to generate 
Argentine public indignation in preparation for forthcoming Anglo- 
Argentine discussions on finance, utility companies and trade. The 
Argentines are not to be allowed to relapse into the former easy- 
going relations with Great Britain. Every move is to be contested. 
No deal will be completed without bitter argument and hard 
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bargaining. The atmosphere will be rendered suitably tense by 
Antarctic threats, “ legal ” annexations of territory, naval patrols in 
British waters and the hoisting of the gay blue-and-white flag of 
Argentina on bleak headlands and in desolate bays. 


THE UNHOLY LAND 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


ATEST news from Palestine is entirely of violence. Large 
L uniformed Arab bands have more than once crossed the 
frontiers from Syria and Transjordan to attack Jewish settlements ; 
Haganah, the Zionist militia, is engaged in offensive as well as defen- 
sive operations. Both Jews and Arabs boast of the extensive destruc- 
tion they have already achieved in the life and property of the rival 
community. Both communities have descended into a state of war 
which is only partially circumscribed by the British troops and police 
still in the country. Soon these will have left, and we shall be 
occupying the unfamiliar réle of spectators. Perhaps we shall be 
able to use our new detachment to rid ourselves of some of the 
illusions—about Zionism, the Arabs, their attitude towards each 
other and towards ourselves—which we have too often liked to foster 
while we still held the mandate. These illusions have been many, 
and it is impossible here to do more than indicate the outlines of a 
few of them. 


First, Zionism. When assessing its potentialities we must not 
forget that it is today a very different creature from the comparatively 
unknown child which received encouragement from the British 
Cabinet thirty years ago. It has grown greatly in the interval in 
wealth, power and self-confidence. In Zionism is expressed the 
nationalism ‘of the Jewish people, and like other forms of nationalism 
it is self-centred, impatient and always prepared to justify the means 
by the end. The end, of course, is to convert Palestine into a Jewish 
State. Let us forget the text of the Balfour Declaration, for Zionists 
only remember it in so far as it supports their claims, and it is, after 
all, only an incident in the history of Zionism. With or without 
Balfour and the British, and in spite of the Arabs, the Zionists are 
set on making Palestine Jewish. Partition is accepted only as a step 
to wider rule, and sooner or later Jewish authority must be made 
effective in Jerusalem. Zionism without Zion is a meaningless faith. 
The leaders of a Jewish State which does not include Jerusalem will 
feel their work as incomplete as did Cavour and Victor Emmanuel 
when they ruled a united Italy whose writ stopped at the gates of 
Rome. 


Does this mean that Zionist protestations of friendship towards 
the Arabs are hypocrisy? To a large extent it does. Inasmuch as 
the Arabs of Palestine are the greatest obstacle to a Jewish Palestine, 
they can only be treated as enemies—and are now being so treated. 
As a docile and inferior population they would probably receive 
reasonably benevolent treatment. But in their present temper they 
can only expect the fate of the Jebusites or Gibeonites. It 
is right that we should use these Old Testament analogies, for 
they are always present to the minds of Zionists. It is not to be 
supposed that the Jews in their time of bitterest persecution have 
supported their faith with a programme based on post-war com- 
promise. On the contrary, the more desperate their present state 
the more passionate has been their memory of past glories ; Zionists 
today are the heirs of Joshua and the Maccabees. Palestine has been 
won before by Jewish arms, and Zionist youth can consider no more 
glorious service than to take part in another—perhaps a final—con- 
quest. It is no use arguing the risks involved. Exclusive nationalism 
has never anywhere calculated risks as the outside observer calculates 
them. 


In dealing with this ebullient nationalism we must also remember 
that most of its adherents cordially dislike us. Many of the older 
generation may recall with gratitude the help which the Zionist move- 
ment has received in the past from British Governments and indivi- 
duals, but the youth of Zionism sees nothing to quarrel with in the 
slogan of the Irgun Zwei Leumi: “Britain is the enemy.” We 
are the bruised reed on which the Jewish people have leant and which 
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has pierced their hand. When we go, we shall not leave behind us 
in Palestine “a legacy of goodwill.” Goodwill could only have been 
maintained if our co-operation had kept pace with the fullest demands 
of the Zionists. By not being with them we have placed ourselves 
in the camp of their enemies. Zionist youth, either reared in Palestine 
or for Palestine, considers Britain as a more subtle and therefore a 
more dangerous enemy than the Nazis. 


What about the Arabs? Arab nationalism, in its present form, 
is about as old as Zionism ; the two communities are at roughly the 
same stage of their risorgimentos (and as this is a stage through which 
Europe passed a hundred years ago, they tend to seem adolescent to 
us today). The national movement, the national spirit, national 
rights and national wrongs are the daily text of every newspaper in 
the Arab world, of every official speech and every schoolboy’s essay. 
Arab nationalism is as little susceptible to argument as Zionism, 
and is therefore as exasperating to the politicians who, for the last 
thirty years, have had to argue with both. We have often under- 
estimated the strength of Arab nationalism because of the ineptitude 
with which it has been presented at international gatherings, just 
as we have underestimated the inflexibility of Zionism because of the 
skilful advocacy of its western supporters. If the Arabs are to be 
cast for the réle of the Jebusites, they will fight with at least 
equal willingness and, they hope, with better success, They can 
find in history at least as good omens for the struggle as can the 
Jews. 

If we have underestimated the Arab spirit, we may have over- 
estimated Arab resources. The Arabs have as much negative strength 
as any race in the world, but they have no positive plans comparable 
to those of the Zionists. They are inferior to the Zionists in arms 
and discipline and greatly inferior in leadership. The Arabs are 
convinced that they have already progressed far on the road to a 
great destiny, but the progress in which they believe is only acci- 
dentally allied to administrative progress along western lines. In 
fact, Arabs who put the emphasis on social and economic reform 
are as much suspected by their fellows as Social Democrats are by 
Communists. No idea has yet entered the Arab world to compete 
with the pristine slogan of “ independence,” which is still the rally- 
ing cry in countries as fully independent as Syria, Egypt and Iraq. 
And the doubtful fate of Palestine continues to give the slogan 
reality. 


This is not to say that the Arabs are wanting in ability or resources. 
There are more competent Arabs and more incompetent Jews in 
Palestine than the outside world imagines. We are apt to view the 
struggle as one between an efficient minority and a clumsy backward 
majority, between a guileful Jacob and a gullible Esau. Anyone 
with this preconception will be astonished at the degree of intelligence 
to be found among the Arabs, especially among the so-called “ effendi 
class,” about which a great deal of nonsense has been written. It 
is in their wider plans, particularly with regard to the protection 
of their interests in Palestine, that the Arabs have shown extra- 
ordinary sterility. And even on this point criticism is to a large 
extent wasted. The Arabs have at least as great a faith in “ muddling 
through” as we have, though a disastrous defeat (particularly a 
military defeat) may produce among them the demand for new men 
and new methods. At present, however, they believe that the grow- 
ing disorganisation in Palestine is to their advantage. When Arab 
spokesmen have from time to time warned us that an unfavourable 
decision on Palestine would “set the Middle East in flames,” the 
warning has usually been discounted as an inadmissible threat. 
But it has been more than that. The state of the Arabs under the 
Ottomans was one, if not of actual chaos, at least very far removed 
from order, and it will not take much pressure in the right direction 
to tip the Middle East back into the confusion from which it only 
emerged a generation ago. It does not particularly matter whether 
the Arab leaders encourage or restrain the tendency to disorder, for 
the belief is almost universal among the Arabs that they would emerge 
more successfully from chaos than would the Zionists. 

As the British troops withdraw from Palestine and the familiar 


realities of war are more plainly apparent, we must banish any-hopa 
of “moderate opinion” on either side influencing the conduct og 
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aims of the struggle to any noticeable degree. Moderation is already 
treason in both communities. Are we to be surprised if they both 
mean to win, and are not particular how they win? War between 
these two wholly incompatible nationalisms was inevitable because 
neither has ever taken any account of the other. Zionists, from Herzl 
onwards, have allowed no place for the Arabs in the new dispensation. 
To the self-conscious Arab world, still flushed with its recent self- 
discovery, Zionism is an impudent intrusion. For either side to refuse 
the challenge of war would be to admit that the basis of its modern 
existence is a delusion. 


EIRE’S NEW DAIL 


Y the time the Irish have got the grating overtones of loud- 
speakers out of their ears and grown blind to the lingering 
tatters of party posters their dominant feeling about last week’s 
General Election will be irritation that so much time and money 
was wasted to raise such an unprofitable dust. A month ago Mr. 
de Valera led a party of 76 in a house of 138 seats. The twelfth 
Dail had over a year to run. The net loss of one seat in three 
by-elections was his declared reason for going to the country, and 
now he finds himself back again with 68 Fianna Fail seats in a 
house of 147. There is little doubt that he will be re-elecsed. An 
Taoiseach when the thirteenth Dail assembles next Tuesday, al- 
though Fine Gael are going to propose an alternative candidate, but 
since he still refuses coalition with any other party the threat of 
defeat by a combined opposition must shorten the life of the govern- 
ment. At the moment the opposition parties are hardly in touch, 
let alone combined, but at any time a gesture of Fianna Fail arro- 
gance might madden them into fusion. A defeated Clann na 
Poblachta candidate, in a speech expressing his disappointment, 
said that he hoped to do better next October. 


The most surprising result of the election was the lack of sur- 
prises. Fine Gael, campaigning bravely on the abolition of com- 
pulsory Irish teaching and closer co-operation with the Common- 
wealth, did not slump but held their numbers almost exactly. Mr. 
MacBride’s new Clann na Poblachta did not ride triumphantly 
through the country, but managed to get 10 of their 93 candidates 
elected—a suitably modest introduction to the Dail. Labour con- 
tinued their steady advance, and returned with 14 seats instead 
of 10. The reasons for the results were, of course, more interesting 
than the results themselves. From the first Fianna Fail saw Clann 
na Poblachta as the chief enemy, fearing the rivalry of a ghost of 
their own past. The Fianna Fail tactics were simple. They stopped 
calling the Labour Parry Communists and transferred the damning 
epithet to Clann na Poblachta. It worked as it always works here, 
as the word “ Boney ” worked for English nurses in 1800. “A vote 
for Hartnett is a vote for Stalin” read a poster in the Dun Laoghaire- 
Rathdown constituency. It was a winner. Mr. Noel Hartnett, one 
of Clann na Poblachta’s leading lights, was not elected. The 
strangled cries of Clann na Poblachta: “ We have more priests among 
our sponsors than you have” were no more effective than the 
delightful disclosure that Mr, McCarten, acting for Mr. de Valera 
in America in 1919, lent the Soviet Government {£10,000 and took 
some of the Russian crown jewels as security. (Continued cries of 
“Where are the crown jewels ?” went unanswered at Fianna Fail 
meetings.) 

Clann na Poblachta returned the fire by hinting at wicked cor- 
ruption in every government department, but were either too gentle- 
manly or too fearful of the laws of slander to be very explicit. They 
suffered from the fact that few of the candidates had anything of 
their leader’s fire. Wherever Mr. McBride went in person during 
the campaign he was met by huge crowds, by riders on horseback, 
by torchlight processions and brass bands. (These last are a matter 
of arrangement rather than of enthusiasm. I noticed that the Bally- 
finn Pipe Band, by nice timing, turned out at three opposing meetings 
on the same evening.) But when he left his candidates behind to 
carry on the work their halting oratory revealed the gaps in the 
Clann na Poblachta policy over which Mr. MacBride had leapt with 
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forensic agility. Nevertheless, Clann na Poblachta have not been 
demolished. Most of their country candidates had to be chosen 
at very short notice and many were not up to the job, but in Dublin, 
where Mr. MacBride has been organising hard for two years, Clann 
na Poblachta gained six of the available thirty seats. While Fianna 
Fail and Clann na Poblachta spent their energy flinging abuse at 
one another, Fine Gael and Labour were left to outline their policies 
in an atmo¢phere that was almost windless. The fact that they gave 
people something to vote for instead of some people to vote 2gz2inst 
helped both to do better than they had expected. 

The triumph of individuals was, however, greater than any party 
successes. Foremost was that of Mr. Oliver Flanagan, whose political 
self-description is Independent Monetary Reform, though he seldom 
raises the subject in the Dail, whzre he spends most of his time 
accusing the Government of bigger and better crimes. He polled 
14,369 votes in Leix-Offaly, over a thousand more than Mr. Lemass 
in Dublin and Mr. de Valera in Co. Clare. His triumph must be 
particularly infuriating to Mr. de Valera. Mr. Flanagan was mainly 
responsible for the enquiry into the sale of Locke’s Distillery, as a 
result of which he was censured by the Tribunal’s judges, who 
acquitted all members of the Government of any irregularity, for 
the way in which he gave his evidence. He has now celebrated 
his success by wiring to Mr. de Valera: “ Leix-Offaly’s answer to 
the Locke Tribunal leaves no doubt in the belief of the people in the 
existence of corruption. Eagerly awaiting assembly of Dail Eireann 
to reopen this and other similar public scandals.” Mr. James Dillon, 
another of Mr. de Valera’s scourges, more dangerous because more 
responsible and intelligent, was easily re-elected as Independent for 
Co. Monaghan. He is one of the few who are urging that the motley 
opposition should form a government to exclude Fianna Fail. 


Dublin North-East and North-West placed Mr. A. Byrne 
and his son at the top of their respective polls, purely on the strength 
of the father’s popularity when Lord Mayor from 1930-38. Neither 
of these Independents made a single election speech, but Mr. Byrne 
senr. employed his time-honoured propaganda method of distri- 
buting sweets to the children of his constituency and marching them 
up and down the streets to the tune of a song whose words are, 
simply: “ Vote, vote, vote for Alfie Byrne.” Mr. T. Burke, of Co. 
Clare, who described himself in his election address as “ your old 
bonesetter,” was also returned. “You saw,” he wrote to his con- 
stituents, “that I had a tough time in 1944 to get even the fifth 
seat, although I had given the use of their limbs to every class 
in Co, Clare without fee or reward. ... It is very disappointing 
when I find people so ungrateful as to forget what I have done 
for them, when they were no use to themselves or anyone else, 
only a mere handful:of shattered bones.” This time he got the 
fourth seat. 

If the individuals are more picturesque, it is the parties who have 
got to try to govern. It would be annoying enough to suffer another 
general election before the year is out, but the likelihood that no 
political party will see any advantage in fresh polling for some time 
ahead may give the country a dispiritingly negative government. This 
time Fianna Fail had much in their favour. Whether by accident 
or design, in the two months preceding the election coal, timber and 
clothes went off the ration; the butter ration was increased from 
4 to 6 ounces ; allowances for dependants of TB cases and housing 
grants for newly-weds were announced ; and tariffs, for which manu- 
facturers had been howling, were reimposed on sweets and clothing. 
The electorate should have been in a favourable state of mind towards 
the Government. - Fianna Fail will have to wait a while before they 
can expect to do better. Clann na Poblachta need to build up their 
party machine ; Fine Gael and Labour are well satisfied with what 
they have got. The parties must also have time to recover their 
financial breath. Even the wealth of Fianna Fail could not stand 
another full-dress show soon without strain, and Clann na Poblachta 
lost £3,000 in deposits alone. Meanwhile Mr. de Valera, if he is 
re-elected Taoiseach, can depend on the fairly constant support of the 
five National Labour members (representing the Irish trade unions 
who have broken away from Transport House control) and a few 
independents, who will give him a skinny majority. But it-will be 
an uneasy struggle. On some vital issues, notably wages and taxa- 
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tion, Labour and National Labour are bound to stand together, in 
order to hold their own supporters. If Mr. de Valera disagrees with 
them he will have to look for other allies. There will be many such 
inter-party complications, and it wil] be a difficult, bickering Dail 
which meets next week, held together only by the knowledge that a 
dissolution will benefit no one. 


SQUARING THE CIRCULAR 


By Dr. C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


OQ“ of the most moving ballads in our language tells us that 
“There’s a famous seaside place called Blackpool 
That’s noted for fresh air and foon.” 
Mr. Locker, the hero of the ensuing epic, was destined to get little 
foon out of Blackpool, but he thought so highly of its fresh air that 
e was determined to live there for the benefit of his health. His 
house, however, which was temporarily unoccupied, was too large 


for his needs, and he proposed to sell it and to buy a smaller one. 


A purchaser stood ready and had paid a 1o per cent. deposit under 
the usual agreement “ subject to written contract.” All was going 
smoothly when Mr. Locker suddenly found himself a David pitted 
against the Goliath of the Ministry of Health, with no weapon but 
his little sling and stone, and at an even greater disadvantage than 
the first David, since he was blindfolded throughout the encounter. 
What Lord Justice Scott has called an “almost incredible case” 
has been hanging over Mr. Locker since June, 1946, and he has 
recently scored his first direct hit on the giant—a knock-out, let us 
hope—in the Court of Appeal. Old-fashioned Britons with a linger- 
ing affection for the Rule of Law (quaint, archaic term!) may wish 
that the case were indeed “incredible”; but many of its features 
may drive thém to the melancholy conclusion that it is only too true 
and only too characteristic. 

Two days after the prospective purchaser had paid the deposit 
for Mr. Locker’s house, the Corporation of Blackpool, through its 
Town Clerk, placed it under requisition for accommodation of the 
homeless. The purchaser at once withdrew, as he was entitled to 
do. Mr. Locker then, having no other roof to his head in salubrious 
Biackpool, went into possession and notified the local authority, in 
proper form, that he proposed himself to live in the house, which 
contained a substantial quantity of his furniture. He was fully 
entitled to do this ; but he was told that if he did not immediately 
quit he would not only be committing a crime under the Defence 
Regulations but would be liable for damages for trespass; and 
indeed, when a summons for possession did eventually come before 
a County Court Judge, the Corporation was awarded £5 damages 
for trespass as well as an injunction. The Court of Appeal has now 
held that the requisition notice was bad and witra vires from the 
beginning, on technical grounds which need not be discussed here ; 
suffice it that the Corporation had flagrantly disregarded instructions 
from the very authority, the Ministry of Health, to which it turned 
for “ confirmation” whenever its illegal procedure was questioned. 

It is instructive to study the manner in which this local authority 
(in common with many others throughout the country) obtained its 
requisitioning powers ; but in order to explain the tortuous process 
of devolution, it would be necessary to set forth the relevant provi- 
sions of Defence Regulations 49, 51 and roo, an Order in Council 
No. 1616 of 1945, and the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Act, 1945, with, for full measure, some reference to the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts of 1939 and 1940 and the Ministry 
of Supply Act, 1939. I would not, however, wantonly inflict pain, 
and I therefore content myself with saying that the Minister was 
a “competent authority ” to make the regulations in question, that 
he was authorised to sub-delegate his powers, and that he did sub- 
delegate to local authorities his requisitioning powers for the purpose 
of “ providing houses for the inadequately housed.” 

In that situation the local authority, encouraged by the Minister, 
gave the prettiest possible exhibition of “having it both ways.” 
There is a difference in law (and in common experience) between a 
delégate and an agent. An agent is the instrument of a principal 
who is liable for the subordinate’s acts so long as the subordinate 
keeps within the scope of his authority. To a delegate is entrusted 
a separate and distinct responsibility, including initiative, decision and 
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discretion in the exercise of the powers committed to him. As the 
delegate of the Minister the Corporation issued its decrees peremp- 
torily; but whenever it wished to reinforce its illegal demands, it 
posed as the mere agent of the Ministry and obtained menacing 
“confirmation” of its actions from that Olympian source. The 
supreme achievement of this kind was a pontifical document, issued 
from the Ministry after action had been joined, purporting to validate 
“all such acts, including the taking of any legal proceedings” as 
the Corporation (or, apparently, anybody else at the will of White- 
hall) might do in relation to the seizure of these premises. This 
document has the air of a “common form.” employed by the 
Ministry, and of it Lord Justice Scott said that it “was so great a 
breach of constitutional propriety that I do not know any legal 
epithet suitable for it.” Vulgar parlance may, perhaps, fill the gap 
in the Lord Justice’s vocabulary. 

The most remarkable feature of the case, however, is the im- 
penetrable secrecy which surrounded the actual machinery of 
requisition. Here we approach a further stage of demi-semi- 
legislation, for the detailed regulations about requisitioning are 
embodied in a series of “circulars” issued by the Minister to local 
authorities. These documents are legion ; but the Court was con- 
cerned with eight principal ones, ranging from 1940 to 1946. They, 
and their numerous amendments, deal with all sorts of practical 
particulars—the form of requisition, the disposal of furniture, the 
classes of persons to be housed, the rights of the owner to make 
representations and to occupy for his own use, existing contracts 
and leases—in short, every detail of method, procedure and power 
which really matters to the householder when, faced with expropria- 
tion, he wants to know the what, when and why of his legal position. 
For nearly six months Mr. Locker, through his legal advisers, 
asked, persistently but always courteously, to see these circulars in 
order to be informed of his rights and liabilities. After interminable 
correspondence, he was allowed to see two of them; the rest were 
kept jealously behind an Iron Curtain; indeed, privilege was 
actually claimed for these circulars (among many other documents) 
on the ground that they were “ professional communications of a 
confidential nature.” 

Let it be clearly understood that this Ministerial literature is 
law—just as much law, within its own ambit, as the most authorita- 
tive rule of statute or precedent. Thus the law of the land becomes 
a “professional communication of a confidential nature.” All men 
must know it at their peril—presumably by telepathy, by clairvoyance 
or by burgling the Town Clerk’s office. There appears to be n? 
existing or promised remedy for this fantastic situation. The 
Statutory Instruments Act, 1946, which was intended to replace the 
clumsy scheme of the Rules Publication Act, 1893, makes no pro- 
vision for the publicity of sub-legislation by circulars, or by the 
numerous other buff and bluff “instructions” now commonly em- 
ployed by Departments for laying down the law. 

Lord Justice Evershed found the Iron Curtain “shocking.” 
Others, perhaps, will feel neither shock nor sympathy at the rough 
handling of a mere member of the parasitical class of property- 
owners. And yet Mr. Locker is hardly a bloated landed proprietor, 
but, we are told, a man of small means, earning his living as an 
interpreter in the courts. He did not defy the law, but merely 
asked to be told what it was; and there is a plain and perturbing 
moral to be drawn from the treatment which he received. It is 
stated in unvarnished terms by Lord Justice Evershed. “Those 
who seek to refuse him that elementary right” (to be informed of 
the law which is applicable to him) “cannot in my judgement 
escape the imputation of having sought to bludgeon him into sub- 
mission, or the charge of involving him, as an alternative to 
submission, in the costs of litigation which may turn out to be futile.” 

As the present writer knows from experience, if it is ever sug- 
gested that the Executive resorts to this kind of “bludgeon” (for 
which, in private life, there is an ugly name), there are indignant 
protests that our high-minded civil servants never dream of abusing 
their powers for the oppression of the individual or for the obstruc- 
tion of justice. Those who still cherish that illusion are recom- 
mended to study the masterly, if depressing, narrative and analysis 
of Lord Justice Scott’s judgement in this case—and then to render 
thanks that we still have a few shots in our Lockers. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


6v HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is good news that the Government intend to relax the existing 

restrictions upon foreign travel. It is indeed impossible to see 
how any real progress can be made towards a closer integration of 
western Europe unless the ordinary people in the several democracies 
are allowed at least some access to each other. For if we are to find 
some middle way through the chasms and avalanches of what Mr. 
Walter Elliot has well called “this harsh century into which we 
have been born,” then the individual hopes and fears of the free 
peoples must be shared. Hav:ing been over in France last week, 
lecturing in Paris and at Lille, I am more than ever convinced of 
the value of these personal contacts. One is able to communicate 
eéomething, even if it be no more than the phlegmatic optimism of 
the average Briton ; and one certainly receives much in the shape 
of apprehensions, suspic:ons and ideas. Paris on the morning after 
I arrived was glittering in the sunshine of what seemed an April 
day. The greatest works of art, however familiar they may have 
become, possess the quality of arousing ever renewed surprise. 
Once again I was startled by the beauty of Paris, standing amazed 
upon that April-clear morning, astonished by the splendour of those 
vast perspectives. Since Paris, owing to the very majesty of her 
alignment, stands superior to her own detail ; she has about her an 
elmost Apollonian quality ; not, it is true, the assured and com- 
manding calm of the Apollo at Olympia, but the gorgeous symmetry 
of the Epiphany of Callimachus: “Now Phoebus of the beautiful 
feet passes the threshold.” The shapeliness of the design is so 
compelling that one fails to notice the frequent unseemliness of 
ornament. A magnificent surety has created those wide vistas, an 
opulent certainty has cut those calm straight lines. Compared to 
those of Paris, our own architectural treasures appear as fine pieces 
of furniture jumbled together in the recesses of some art-dealer’s 
shop. 


7 * * 7 


The Apollonian serenity which the design of Paris imposes 
upon one’s susceptibilities is not, I fear, reflected in the thoughts 
and feelings of the Parisians themselves. For them there is no 
“urety of intention, no certainty of design. The pride which they 
so justly take in their own capital is marred for them by a deep 
sense of the mutability of all human grandeur. The pleasure which 
for generations they have taken in the grandiose is clouded today 
ty a conviction of impermanence ; even as the owners of the stately 
homes of England, they ask themselves, as their eyes follow the 
outlines of their terraces and parterres, “Has all this today any 
veritable meaning ? How long can it last?” I was struck some 
time ago by a phrase of Mauriac, which I can transpose only from 
memory. “ Before the war,” he wrote, “before the coming of the 
atomic age, I would walk the city gazing at the palaces and statues, 
at the arches with their quadrigas. ‘ These things,’ I would say to 
myself, ‘will stand there in the same position for centuries after 
I am dead.’ Today I do not make this reflection. I say to myself 
“It may be that, in my own lifetime, I shall see these things lying 
as a heap of rubble ’.” Such a phrase reflects the anxious uncertainty 
which afflicts the minds of the Parisians today. They are obsessed 
by dread ; by dread of internal collapse and external aggression ; by 
dread of thunderstorms above them and of earthquakes below. They 
have suffered so much ; they have endured so much from external 
malignity and internal weakness and dissension ; they have begun 
even to doubt the formulas which made them great. They have lost, 
perhaps only for the moment, their own self-confidence. And it may 
be for this reason that our own phtlegmatic optimism, which in the 
past aroused their indignation, acts for the present as at once a 
sedative and a stimulant, easing their Angst. 


+ * * * 


In the old days, I remember, I would frequently be disconcerted 
by the utter indifference of my French friends to what was being 


thought and said in England. There is no indifference today. The 
glory which we achieved in 1940, the civic sense which the British 
people have displayed since then, have inspired many French 
observers with a wild surmise. Is it possible that England once again 
will save Europe by her example? Is it possible that the political 
genius of this lethargic race will once again, and in completely modern 
terms, mark out the middle way between the extremes of right and 
left? Only in the light of such inner questioning can I account for 
the unwonted anxiety shown by those with whom I spoke (and they 
ranged from politicians to taxi-drivers) to learn what had been the 
effect on British public opinion of recent events. What did Mr. 
Bevin really intend by his speech regarding the integration of Western 
Europe? How far was his policy supported by his own party, by 
the Opposition, and by the country at large ? Above all, how far 
had British opinion been shocked by the devaluation of the franc, 
by the free market in dollars and escudos, by the ill-success of the 
Cripps visit? Never before have I observed so wide and vivid a 
preoccupation with the reaction of the British parliament and people 
to French policy. Never before have I felt so certain that the majority 
of the French people (since one must, of course, exclude the Com- 
munists) are deeply anxious to extend and fortify the co-operation 
between our two countries as symbolised by the Treaty of Dunkirk. 
That at least is for them a symbol of assurance in an angry and 
uncertain world. 
* * + 7. 


I was in France on the day when the Government withdrew from 
circulation the 5,000 iranc note. On the following day I drove out 
through the northern suburbs and across those monotonous miles of 
country which stretch from Paris to Lille. The sunshine of the 
first two days had given place to lowering clouds and driving rain. 
As I passed through the little towns upon the way—through Senlis 
and Péronne, through Arras and Lens—there were long queues wait- 
ing at the banks and post-offices to deposit their notes. There they 
stood in the rain, bewildered and depressed. The French, with their 
exaggerated individualism, with their congenital distrust of govern- 
ment, have an attitude towards personal property which is different 
from our own. To them the income tax inspector is a publican and 
a sinner ; he is a man whose precepts must be evaded by every man 
or woman with a sense of personal dignity. His enquiries into their 
personal incomes appear to them of even greater indelicacy than any 
enquiries into their conjugal relations. It is abhorrent to the average 
Frenchman that any stranger, or even relation, should learn the exact 
amount of his capital or income; if he be a poor or unsuccessful 
man, he likes to pretend that he is richer than he is ; if he be a rich 
man, it is agony for him to feel that outsiders or members of his 
immediate family could ascertain the extent of his riches. This feeling 
that personal property is a private and intimate matter tempts him 
even to suspect the discretion of banks ; few Frenchmen enjoy writing 
cheques ; what they prefer is to dole out 5,000 franc notes from the 
safe, the chimney-piece, or the rafters of the barn, Thus to them 
the withdrawal of the 5,000 franc notes from circulation was some- 
thing more than a momentary inconvenience and a possible ultimate 
loss. It was a tyrannical intrusion on human privacy. 


* * * * 


As I watched them standing there wet and sullen in the rain, I 
felt some admiration for the courage shown by M. René Mayer and 
M. Schuman. What can the menace of inflation really signify to 
the Normandy farmer or the miner’s wife at Lens? The wad of: 
5,000 franc notes under the mattress meant security. The French 
Government, foreseeing the resentment which would be caused, were 
bold in their decision. It may be that, as many have said, the decision 
to call in the notes was imposed upon them by the Socialists as a 
price of their support. But at least it shows that the Third Force 
in France possesses resolution. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 

“All This is Ended.’’ By Jack Alldridge. (St. James’s.) 

Indifferent Shepherd.’’ By Peter Ustinov. (Criterion.) 
All This Is Ended suffers from two defects which cannot, with due 
respect to the intentions and abilities of the author, be overlooked. 
Its conception is, however unconsciously, derivative ; the handful of 
officers and other ranks in a war-scarred Italian villa in 1944 cannot, 
when they discover that they are all dead, fail to evoke memories 
of Outward Bound, especially when the rather too obviously acting, 
and on their own admission unpaid—the supra-human, sub-angelic 
representatives of the new Supreme Commander are almost replicas 
of their originals in Mr. Sutton Vane’s excellent play of twenty years 
ago. 

But there is not necessarily any harm in evoking memories. Most 
plots do this, and Outward Bound—one of the few which, for most 
of us, didn’t—had quite enough freshness and strength to father, 
inspire or suggest other plays. We would have forgiven or forgotten 
the fact that Mr. Alldridge was repeating a formula if he had 
done it with a higher degree of skill. Mr. Alldridge has skill, but 
he has not enough of it. “Undergraduate” is the epithet which 
constantly obtrudes itself as, time and again, the conflict of ideas 
and personalities is stated with perception and sincerity and then 
left un- or half-resolved. That war is a bad thing, that an early and 
violent death is, if possible, to be avoided, we knew already ; and 
we seem often to be on the point of learning more, for Mr. Alldridge 
forges an ingenious link between the dead soldiers and the world 
which each in his own way longs to save from the destruction which 
has overtaken him and his friends. 

But none of it, in the end, adds up to very much. We respect 
the author ; we admire the players (especially Mr. Russell Waters 
and Mr. Charles Lloyd Pack); and we agree with the lady behind 
us that it is not in the least like fourney’s End. But it is no use 
pretending that All This Is Ended is a good play ; and it is no use 
either adding, “Or anything like one.” 

* * 7 * 

There is nothing undergraduate about Mr. Ustinov’s writing ; this 
is an adult play, and a very good one, too. The Rev. Henry Aspen 
is a failure. Looking back on it, he realises that he entered the 
Church only because he had a vague, glowing apprehension of the 
beauty of things, not because he was deeply religious. His sermons, 
groping with mazy sincerity after ultimate truths, remain incom- 
prehensible to his dwindling congregations ; when he tries to give 
comfort and courage to a servant-girl in trouble, she throws herself 
straight into the river. His wife, a hard woman made harder by 
her passionate and no longer requited love for a heartless boor, does 
not conceal her contempt for him ; and her brother, whose war service 
as a padre has strengthened his belief in the breezy certainties of 
muscular Christianity, is equally intolerant of Henry’s ineffectiveness. 

Nothing very much happens in the vicarage at Oldchurch-in-the- 
Vale, where the destinies of half-a-dozen human beings interlock 
awkwardly but inescapably. Because, however, they are human 
beings, because Mr. Ustinov sees them in the round and explores 
their hearts and minds with penetration, sympathy and assurance, 
this play is very far from being dull, and is indeed one of the best 
now to be seen in London. Mr. Norman Marshall’s production 
matches the writing in intuitive and unforced skill, and the cast is 
excellent. Miss Gladys Cooper rightly does not attempt to soften 
the hard yet pitiable outlines of the wife’s character, and gives a very 
fine performance. Mr. Andrew Cruickshank draws a firm portrait 
(which could so easily have been a facile caricature) of the ex-padre’s 
complacent heartiness, and Mr. Charles Cullum shows the same wise 
moderation in handling the callous, brutish, pathetic hulk of the 
neighbour who was once Mrs. Aspen’s lover. Miss Anna Turner, 
Miss Charmian Eyre and Mr. Peter Street all do well ; but it is really 
Mr. Francis Lister’s evening. As Henry Aspen he gives a performance 
of great though unobtrusive power which will remain long in the 


memory. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


(Empire.) —— “ Personal Column.’’ 


“* The 





“The Swordsman.”’ (New 
Gallery.) 

The Swordsman is a Hollywood version of seventeenth-century clan 

warfare in the Highlands of Scotland. This little corner of Cali- 

fofnian Cromarty comes to us in vivid technicolor, and whisks us 

at never less than a gallop from castle to kirk and from kirk to 

Loch Angeles under a blazing bluebag sky; and as we spur our 
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foam-flecked horse hither and thither, we pass perspiring clansmen, 
kilted and jabot-ed, dirked, bonneted and besporraned, with such a 
disregard for the boiling Californian sun it is positively painful to 
see them stumping along, their bagpipes pressed to their parched lips. 
Although the Scotch will presumably find much to laugh at in this 
film—indeed its silliness is unrivalled—it is nevertheless a virile 
rumbustious affair, with plenty of duelling and a positive glut of 
urgent riding. Not only are these Scotsmen as wild and as brave 
as young hawks, but they have also mastered the circus-rider’s 
technique for mounting a horse, and prefer, being constantly in an 
infernal hurry, to vault on to their steeds from the back rather than 
by the more usual method of approaching them obliquely and then 
hopping round on one foot. They are all fair of face and clean as 
whistles, however dastardly, and their bonny wee brogues as well as 
their blinding big tartans are neatly pressed into pattern. Mr Larry 
Parks, all teeth and dash, makes a pleasant and spirited hero, and 
Miss Ellen Drew, all teeth and tenderness, a becoming heroine. She 
looks lovely, even when she is wearing her little seventeenth-century 
plastic mackintosh cape, and it is a wonder that on the night she 
rode so furiously to the rescue she was neither ballooned up to 
heaven by the yards and yards of blue riding habit that trailed out 
behind her, nor caught by the plume of her hat on the point of a 
star. 
* * * * 

Hurrah for the psychologists in New Scotland Yard! Here we 
have Mr. Charles Coburn seeking in the labyrinth of a fog- 
enshrouded cobblestone London for a murderer who writes poems 
in praise of death. Although the verses lack everything except an 
occasional rhyme, Mr. Coburn, with an acuteness above the average, 
realises at once that if he can find a man who likes Baudelaire he 
will have caught his murderer. The murderer, by the way, adver- 
tises in the papers for pretty young girls, notifies Scotland Yard 
in appropriate stanzas that he is about to strangle them, does so 
and tips their bodies into the river. Miss Lucille Ball is enlisted 
to act as a decoy, and answers several advertisements with several 
results before she hits on the right man. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
Mr. George Sanders and Mr. Boris Karloff, each trailing a red 
herring across the path of justice, give admirable portraits of their 
acting selves, one so bland, the other so bounderish and the third sp 
beastly. Personal Column is not a film to be remembered, save for 
one precious moment when an elderly gentleman asks the man behind 
the bar at the Albert Hall for an aspirin and gets one, but it is a 
perfectly good entertainment for a wet Wednesday afternoon. 

* * * * 


Four short documentaries made under Government sponsorship 
were shown to the Press last week, when it was rumoured, a rumour 
soon to be disproved by The Swordsman, that there were no new 
feature films on view: The Pool of Contentment, which dealt very 
amusingly with the troubled waters of a Government typing pool; 
Children Learning by Experience, which showed children at play 
when unaware they were being photographed ; Design for Women, 
showing how to and how not to decorate a flat ; and The Cumberland 
Story, a somewhat protracted tale of the resurrection of the mining 
industry in that county. Each of these pictures has a message from 
its appropriate Ministry, and it would be an obstinate Civil Servant 
who did not respond to these intelligent, humorous pointers to a 
better life. Indeed, it seems a great pity that these films are not for 
public release, for there is not one of us whose manners, good taste 
and understanding would not benefit thereby. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ir has been a week of monsters, huge composite (and indeed synthetic) 
works which impose by their dimension if by nothing else. Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony and Honegger’s foan of Arc at the Stake are 
separated in date by roughly forty years, and an eventful forty in 
the history of music ; but the same striving for spectacular effect, the 
same cultivation of the extremes of emotion and fundamentally the 
same synthetic character (though in a rather different sense) mark 
the two works. The Eighth Symphony of Mahler is a musical attempt 
to synthesise the Christianity of the Veni Creator Spiritus with the 
fundamentally pagan philosophy—pagan beneath a veneer of 
Christian symbolism—of Faust, Part 2. The two choral movements 
of which the symphony consists are linked thematically ; otherwise 
they are completely unrelated, and the result is really two cantatas 
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rather than one symphony. In fact, the work is synthetic in form as 
well as in inspiration. Finally, Mahler’s music, which ranges from 
post-Wagnerian commonplace through luscious operatic pastiche 
(Doctor Marianus) to concertante writing for solo instruments and 
groups of instruments, is a kind of compendium of styles recognisable 
chiefly by the extremes of emotional atmosphere which it expresses— 
either the simple-all-too-simple childish Viennese lollipop or the 
bogus titanic. There is hardly anything in between. In fact, if 
Meyerbeer had conceived the idea of writing a big work for Holly- 
wood based on the Dream of Gerontius and Der Rosenkavalier, he 
might have written something not unlike the Symphony of a 
Thousand. (The mandoline of the Mater Gloriosa must surely have 
been inspired by Raoul’s viola d’amore in Les Huguenots.) 
Honegger is an entirely different character from Mahler, but con- 
sider how well an enthusiastic French critic’s enumeration of the 
“ variety in the choice of his materials ” in Joan of Arc would apply 
to the Eighth Symphony—and to Le Prophéte: “Verbe scandé, 
choral, murmures, cris, psalmodies, choeurs a bouche fermée, vociféra- 
tions parlées et chantées, voix célestes, senorités tour a tour grondantes 
ou cristallines, cloches, bourdons et clochettes d’argent se succédent 
et se mélangent sans jamais rompre l’équilibre de ensemble.” In 
Joan of Arc at the Stake we have a hybrid work, half cantata and half 
radio drama, even including that famously unsuccessful cross between 
music and drama, the spoken word accompanied by “ background ” 
noises from the orchestra. (You listen to one or the other, and are 
irritated by whichever you try to ignore.) Then the plan of the 
eleven scenes, which might be intelligible with an accompanying film, 
absorbs a good deal of the listener’s energy, if he means to understand 
what is happening. Scene 6 (The Kings or the Invention of Cards) 
is far too subtle and sophisticated an idea without further explanation, 
and seems to have the very flimsiest connection with Joan of Arc. 
Even Scene 4 (Joan Given up to the Beasts) needs some slight 
acquaintance with mediaeval bestiaries or the story of Renard to 
enable the listener to connect it with the rest of the work. A film— 
that, I feel, is the real solution, and much of the music sounded as 
though it were film music which had lost its way into the Albert 
Hall. The opening scene, for instance, with the howling dog and 
the heavenly voices, might be very effective cinema, a sort of French 





** Opportunity has 


a wide compass” 


Se WENTY-SEVEN years ago the de Havilland company 


came into existence in two wooden sheds on an aerodrome at Stag Lane, off the 






Edgware Road. It was formed by a small team of enthusiasts who had worked 
together during the first great war, when thousands of aircraft had been built to 
the designs of Geoffrey de Havilland. Under his leadership, and with an order 


for two wood-and-wire aeroplanes, they faced an incalculable future. 


‘ Today, led by the same men, de Havilland has become a 
world enterprise. It encompasses the building of aircraft, turbine and piston 
engines, and propellers, and its products are prominent in both military and civil 
fields. Indeed, they are responsible for a large share of the current exports of the 


entire British aircraft industry. 


In the principal Dominions are other de Havilland 
companies, themselves twenty years old, forming the basis of a world-wide 
distributing and servicing organisation- of long standing. The Canadian and 
Australian companies, with the experience of large-scale production during the 


second war, are now building aircraft to their own design 


In facing responsibilities which are greater than any that 
de Havilland has undertaken up to the present there can be no doubt that a 
factor which will stand the enterprise in good stead is its distinctive feature of 
broad technical capacity—the resources for developing the aircraft and power 
plant, as it were, under one roof. This becomes increasingly important when 


one begins to contemplate public travel at speeds in the region of 500 miles per 


hour and eight miles above the surface of the earth. 


DE HAVILLAND 
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musical parallel to Henry V, though even this would not solve the 
unhappy combination of music with the speaking voice. 

“ A symphony must be like the world: it must include everything,” 
Mahler said to Sibelius. In his own Eighth Symphony it was the 
world of idealistic thought he tried to embrace, and Honegger in 
much the same way has tried to give a cross section of mediaeval 
life as it might have flashed through Joan’s mind just before she 
died. Music is an unhappy medium for these vast imaginings, being 
both too vague (and hence the addition of the word) and too precise, 
only able in the last resort to express ideas and emotions sui generis, 
except at the risk of losing caste. We thought at one time that 
we had been warned, but Honegger makes it plain that Expressionism 
is an endemic disease among musicians, and we must make up our 
minds to it. MartTIN COoper. 


ART 


BrIpAL couples in their exaltation take off like rockets and fleat 
amid the stars ; lamps hang in the night sky ; fishes have fiddles and 
the cow jumps over the moon. In this land of dream and reverie, 
where the possible and the impossible go hand-in-hand, where asses 
are green and skies are violet and houses are as often upside-down 
as not, it is a matter of no great moment to lose one’s head, for the 
silly thing is obviously quite happy on its own and double heads 
can be grown by any milkmaid. The England that produced the 
Elizabethan poets, Blake, Lear and Alice in Wonderland should 
not find it hard to bring to the work of Chagall now at the Tate a 
suspension of belief in the natural laws. Yet the intellect is 
often baffled by the same images received through the eye as 
delight it through the ear. For Chagall is a poet. He is net a 
literary painter in the anecdotic sense, but rather creates a visual 
poetry of dissociated literary images. It is for this reason, of course, 
that he has been called a Surrealist. 

Actually the gentle conceits of Chagall are as far removed from 
the paranoic fetiches of Surrealist iconography as they are from the 
uncouth rhetoric of the German Expressionists who also claimed him 
for their own. He remains—merely Chagall. He is a Russian and 
a Jew, and is both intensely. His only allegiance is to the intellectual 
freedom and stimulus of Paris. He borrowed, to be sure, from 
Cubism some of its more superficial mannerisms—which have re- 
mained with him until recently as a welcome source of strength— 
but by its analytical basis he was completely unaffected. Faced by 
seventy-three paintings that cover a period of forty years, one sees 
that, in one sense, Chagall has been painting the same picture all 
his life. Again and again and again the same symbols appear and re- 
appear—the clock with the pendulum, the candelabra, the bouquet, 
the fiddler (he was sitting on the roof even in 1908), the Rabbi, the 
lovers which are himself and his wife, united with the asses, the 
cattle, the pigs and the poultry, and all other living things. All these 
compulsive memories of the village near Vitebsk, where he was born, 
seen through the darkened glass of his racial heritage, are, however, 
but the notes of the scale from which Chagall composes his many- 
sided music, now a peasant dance, now a threnody, now a song 
of praise. 

In the more recent work the rather wistful and melancholy joy- 
ousness is shot more deeply with sadness. The organisation of 
the composition is at once softer and more nebulous. But if these 
later paintings lack the sinews of the more conscious early ones, the 
images are still held in balance by the delicacy of the paint, by the 
ever resonant and almost Oriental colour (has any other painter 
subdued with such assurance the notoriously difficult problems in- 
volved in the use of violet and purple ? ) and, above all, by the 
innocence and completeness of Chagall’s belief in his personal myth. 

* * * . 

I have no space to write of the ballet designs-and the great series 
of illustrations commissioned by Vollard—themselves a major con- 
tribution to the graphic art of the century. But the great Arts 
Council exhibition at the Tate is the largest and most comprehensive 
ever to be seen here, and is another triumphant justification for the 
Council’s existence. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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THE SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 


LETTERS TO 


REFORM OF THE LORDS 


Ste,—Both you and your correspondents are agreed that a Second Chamber 
is desirable. Lord Bryce’s Committee set out four functions of such a 
body. In practice the present House of Lords discharges two—discussion 
and legislation. As far as discussion is concerned, its performances have 
been generally approved. They have been marked by expert knowledge, 
clothed in clear and sometimes eloquent language. That is because its 
membership includes experts on every topic of public interest, who are 
compelled to express themselves in a way that ordinary educated individuals 
—normal citizens—will be able to understand. It is this combination 
of experts with non-experts that makes the Lords’ debates so valuable, 
and it would be a great pity to destroy it. I suggest, therefore, that for 
purposes of discussion no important change should be made in the 
composition of the House. True, it involves the use of the hereditary 
principle in order to obtain the non-expert element. But for that purpose 
the principle works well and does no harm. 

Its legislative functions are another matter. It has no longer the power 
of veto, and no one wants to restore it. All it can do is to delay a proposal 
where there is a doubt whether the electorate approves it. Under the 
Parliament Act of 1911, the delay cannot exceed two years. By an 
unforeseen use of the powers conferred on the House of Commons, this 
delay is to be cut down to one year. Use of the same procedure by a 
future Government could abolish the delay altogether, and that is the 
openly expressed wish of the section of the Government supporters which 
insisted on the present Bill. It is manifest that this power of delay is 
important. It gives the public time to think and to express its considered 
opinion, either by voting at an election or by agitation. If the revolutionary 
atmosphere of Europe spread to this @untry, the second thoughts of the 
electorate would be a great safeguard. Just because of its importance, 
the power to insist on delay ought only to be exercised by a body directly 
representative of the considered views of the electors. Above all, it must 
not include a majority attached permanently to either political party. That 
is the vice of the present House. It is predominantly Conservative. Even 
if it consisted solely of life peers there is every ground for thinking that 
the Conservative bias would remain. It can only be prevented by some 
form of periodical election. 

It is suggested that the legislative function should be separated from the 
other duties of the House and should be exercised by persons nominated 
for the purpose. They would be peers, and might be chosen from the 
present peerage if desired. The simplest plan would be for each House 
of Commons, as soon as elected, to nominate half of the legislative body 
by proportional representation to sit for two Parliaments, so that the 
whole of the body would be indirectly selected by two general elections. 
They would voice the considered views of the electorate—the sovereign 
body in our Constitution—though they could not do more than is 
permitted by the Parliament Act of 1911 or any amendment thereof. The 
effect of this arrangement would be that you would have the House of 
Lords shorn, perhaps, of those members who have shown by their non- 
attendance that they do not desire to be members of the Second Chamber, 
and strengthened by life peers, as it is now. They would sit and speak 
and vote as at present, except that, when it came to actual legislation, 
though they could speak and even move amendments, they would not 


be able to vote unless they had been nominated by the House of Commons . 


as legislative members. If you assume a body of two hundred legislative 
peers, I should expect that most of the present Conservative peers who 
take an actual part in our debates would be nominated. So would most, 
if not all, of the present Labour peers. But additional nominees from the 
Left would also be required. The House so reconstituted would carry 
on the traditions of the present House without being exposed to the 
reproach that in legislative decisions it treated Left and Right measures 
on party lines.—Yours faithfully, CECIL. 
Chelwood House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Sir,—Mahatma Gandhi may well have been an enigma to the West, 
because it is difficult to find anything against which to measure him. 
The two men I have met who have come into direct contact with that 
vivid personality (one being the author of Naked Fakir) both seemed 
so dazzled that I think it is easier to analyse the amazing influence 
wielded by the Mahatma from the spectator’s angle. The literal 
translation of Mahatma (great soul) has no counterpart in the West. 
“Saint,” which is our nearest word, is quite inadequate. The Indian 
peasant is still living much as his forbears have lived for the past 
two or three thousand years; in other words he is still living in Old 
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Testament times. The oxen are still treading out the corn on the village 
threshing-floors and the chaff is still being driven away by the wind ; 
so it is appropriate to turn to the Old Testament for the equivalent 
of Mahatma. It means “a prophet of the Lord”; a man who speaks 
with the divine voice; the inspired mouthpiece of God. This has 
been the implicit belief of the great majority of India’s four hundred 
million population. Many times, in friendly converse with Indian 
villagers, I have asked a man what party he belonged to, and came to 
count on his replies: —“I belong to Congress.” “ What does that stand 
for?” “Sahib, I am only a poor illiterate peasant. What can the 
likes of me understand of such great matters? Gandhiji is Congress, 
and what is good enough for him is good enough for me. I follow 
Gandhiji.” 

The strength of this belief in the Mahatma was illustrated in the 
non-co-operation days. The story was put about that Gandhi had 
said that the Gandhi cap, a flimsy cotton pill-box affair, would be 
protection against bullets and bayonets; it is obvious that Gandhi, the 
apostle of non-violence, never said such a thing, but this propaganda lie 
was widely believed. In the violent excesses that ensued, some of the 
rioters were killed, but the faith of the survivors in the infallibility of the 
Mahatma remained unshaken. In the political field Gandhi was a 
leader who stood out head and shouiders above his fellows; he was 
outstanding but not otherwise remarkable. But as the Mahatma he was 
supreme, unique. If these dual réles of Mahatma and politician could 
have been separated and segregated ; if he could have been a Mahatma 
on Sundays and a politician on Mondays; or a Mahatma in (say) Delhi 
and a politician in Calcutta, there would have been no enigma. The 
baffling result came from the inextricable mix-up of the two rdles. 
But Gandhi’s stronger side triumphed. The politician retired and 
left the whole field to the Mahatma, who shone out in this distracted - 
age with a light that was seen and appreciated by the whole world, 
which now joins in mourning his loss.—Yours faithfully, 

31 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20 A. R. CLouGH. 


MANAGERS OF LEARNING? 


Sir,—Under the heading Managers of Learning ? in your issue of January 
30th, the headmaster of Bradford Grammar School mentions that “a 
general, an admiral and a politician” have been made heads of houses 
in Cambridge, and he regards these appointments as evidence of an 
“alien trend,” which he deplores, and of the choice for high scholastic 
and academic positions of men of “proved administrative capacity ” 
rather than of scholars. Since the second of his examples can only be the 
late Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Master of Downing College from 
1936 to his death in December, 1946, it is, I think, due both to accuracy 
and to Sir Herbert’s memory to record that he was elected Master, not 
because he was an admiral or an administrator, but because he was a 
distinguished historian and the occupant of a Chair of History in Cam- 
bridge which he was then about to relinquish. At the time of his election 
as Master he had published six of his major historical works, the first 
of them twenty-three years before: his seventh, Statesmen and Sea 
Power, was written during his mastership and published just before his 
death. 

We at Downing knew something of his quality as a teacher as 
well as a writer from two visits he had paid to our Maitland (Historical) 
Society. Of his election as Vere Harmsworth Professor the Master of 
Trinity has written in his recent memoir of Richmond for the British 
Academy, of which Richmond was a Fellow, “ Our choice was a marked 
compliment to his eminence as an historian, for owing to the age limit 
affecting professorships he could only hold it for two years ; but we felt 
that his qualifications were so great that even this disadvantage could 
be overlooked. He was an excellent lecturer and teacher. One of his 
pupils wrote, ‘It was from him I first realised that history was a true 
affair and not, as I supposed from the way it was taught at school in 
those days, a mass of unrelated and dull facts.’” It will be remembered 
that Richmond’s career in the Navy had been largely concerned with 
teaching ; for the details I may refer to Dr. Trevelyan’s memoir, which 
gives a true picture of the remarkable man and scholar chosen in 1936 
as Master of the College, which he served devotedly for the last ten years 
of his life. I feel sure that the Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School 
will allow me to correct any false impression which might be created 
by his passing reference. His interesting article, of course, dealt with 
a much wider range of affairs than what may have been in the minds 
of the electors who so fortunately chose Admiral Richmond to be Master 
of Downing College.—Yours faithfully, Witttam L. CUTTLE. 

Downing College, Cambridge. 
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THE PALESTINE COMMISSION 


Sir,—You rightly point out that there is no adequate reason for not 
admitting the United Nations Palestine Commission to Palestine at once, 
as the Commission could not possibly complete the formidable task of 
taking over within the fortnight to which the British Government would 
limit it. Although the Mandatory Power abstained from voting on the 
question of partition, it is inconceivable that it will not honour the decision 
* of the United Nations. It is not only the peace of Palestine that is at 
stake, but the authority and stability of the United Nations, and Great 
Britain, as one of the Greater Powers, should surely not adopt a policy 
that would undermine them. When Mr. Bevin spoke in the Palestine 
debate in the House of Commons on December 12th, he said: 


“There that decision is of that world organism, whether we agree 
with it or not. It is on the statute book of that great organisation. 
May it be possible to implement it. If it is, and if my colleagues or 
I can render any assistance, with advice, with help, with our officials, 
with our administrative ability, with our historical knowledge, to 
smooth out the transition, to try to prevent the divisions from being 
widened—in other words to do anything possible to promote concord, 
friendship and amity between these peoples—we shall do it.” 


Surely the first step to the fulfilment of this promise should now be taken 
by admitting the Commission to Palestine without delay.—Yours faithfully, 
29 Pattison Road, N.W.2. ISRAEL COHEN. 


DOCTORS IN DECLINE? 


S1r,—You have published revealing reactions of the medical profession to 
the new Health Service. Will you now print a patient’s point of view? 
Under the service scheme as it stands the doctors will belong to the nation. 
To judge by analogy with other recently nationalised assets, e.g., coal, 
they will then become scarce, dear, badly distributed, stony-hearted and 
may finally have to be imported. Patients are appalled at the prospect. 
Surely if anything in our way of life can well and safely be left un- 
disturbed it is the wholly admirable relationship which exists between 
British medical men and the sick. This relationship has stood the test 
of time, ignorance, poverty, wars and change, and of all intimate human 
contacts it is the one most universally devoid of abuse or unfair advantage. 
It is based on the voluntary personal pact between doctor and patient, 





SARDINES 
BUILD 
STRONG 
LIMBS ? 


It may sound surprising, 
but both tinned sardines 
and tinned salmon can 
have quite a marked 
effect on bone formation. Both are singularly good sources 
of vitamin D, which is essential for building up strong straight 
bones and good teeth. Vitamin D is the ‘ sunshine’ vitamin, 
which prevents rickets. We particularly also have need of 
‘ protective’ vitamin A during winter to ward off ailments. 
But the best and handiest way of ensuring that you get ample 
A and D is to put yourself on Crookes Halibut Oil throughout 
the winter. FREE: Why not get to know the vitamin-value 
of the foods you eat every day. Our free illustrated booklet 
tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write to The Crookes 
Laboratories Limited, Dept. F 212, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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immune from the veto or sanction of any third force, What we patients 
so greatly fear is that when our doctors are transmuted into civil servants 
they may become, suo more, regulation-ridden, and that sick people may 
cease to be regarded as such and become more like fodder for form-filling. 
During the customary protracted process of “ passed to you for comment ” 
the patient may well pass out unnoticed. Can nothing be done to restrain 
this power-thirsty interfering Government? Already their imposed hard- 
ships are heavy, little food and fuel, lack of roofs and raiment. Must we 
take all this and Bevan too?—Yours faithfully, ISABELLA MCRAE. 
Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh. 


WHO IS RICHER? 


Srr,—I am afraid Mr. E. L. Black’s investigation of whose share of 
the national wealth (he means income) has risen most since 1939 is 
not a thorough one, commonplaces of economic history notwithstanding. 
The following tables, from The Economist dated November 15th, 1947, 
page 791, may prove illuminating :— 

WAGE EARNINGS 


Average 
Weekly 
earnings 
after Tax 
(1939= 100) 
Oct. 1938 100 
July 1940 130 
» 1941 141 
» 1942 154 
» 1943 166 
» 1944 166 
» 1945 162 
Oct. 1946 176 


APPROXIMATE PROFITS of over 2,000 public companies after 
deducting EPT, NDC and Profits Tax (Economist estimates) 


Reports Index of Net 
published net . ordinary 
in years Profits dividend 
to June 30 after tax index 
1939-40 100 100 
1940-41 86 &4 
1941-42 77 , 75 
1942-43 77 73 
1943-44 81 70 
1944-45 84 80 
1945-46 94 89 
1946-47 117 111 


This shows that net average wage-earnings have increased by 76%, 
net dividends by 11‘... Allowing for the rise in living costs fhe wage- 
earner’s real income is substantially higher, the shareholder’s sub- 
stantially lower, than before the war. Adjusted figures showing this 
are given in The Economist, on the same page. Naturally the man who 
can dodge Income Tax gains, but pegging prices and profits or dividends, 
which latter are well below pre-war in terms of purchasing power, will 
not catch him; he is far too wily. The cure for our present critical 
situation is greater and cheaper production, which can, in the main, only 
be brought about by harder work for longer hours. The 10% more 
asked for by the Prime Minister could easily be got by a universal 
fifty-hour week, except in the most arduous industries, coupled with 
payment by results which could be introduced far more widely than 
at present, though admittedly not in all cases. There is no real man- 
power shortage; the longer working week would have the effect of 
recruiting well over a million extra workers, provided it became 
fashionable to work and not slack. This is applicable to management 
as well. It is here that the worker will have to unlearn the gospel 
that has been preached to him for the last thirty years or more.—Yours 
faithfully, WALTER BECK. 

12 Neville Drive, Finchley, N.2. 


REDUNDANT ULSTER M.P.s ? 


Sir,—Since in the Representation of the People Bill the Government is 
definitely determined to introduce the flat rule of one man one vote, is 
it not rather surprising they have not decided to abolish the twelve 
Northern Ireland seats (excluding Belfast University)? It is true 
Northern Ireland is part of the United Kingdom and should be represented 
as Scotland and Wales are, but it already has its own Parliament 
which Scotland and Wales have not. Thus I should have thought the 
Government would have “sacked” these members as redundant.—Yours 
faithfully, J. L. Bartow. 
White Hall Hotel, Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. 
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Even in these days of coupons, dockets and units, 
furnishing a home can still be a pleasure at Heal’s. 
A well chosen collection of XVIII Century furni- 
ture, which looks right in almost any setting, is 


always to be found in their showrooms, 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.!1 
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To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 
suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 
able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 

delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Rothman of PM Mall 


THB BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 


| Service for Exporters 


In addition to its offices throughout England and Wales, 
Lloyds Bank has branches in India, Pakistan and Burma 
|| and agents in all parts of the world. The Bank under- 
takes overseas business of every description and is fully 
equipped to provide :— 

| Finance for all classes of foreign trade. 

Guidance on questions arising from Exchange Control. 
Comprehensive information on market conditions in all parts of 
the world. 

| Names of potential buyers or agents in overseas countries. 





The manager of any branch wilt gladly put these specialised 


i services at your disposal. 


| Le. LLOYDS BANK 


look after your Export Interests oe) 
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Book your summer sunshine 
now! Come to play or—if you 
prefer it—relax at Eastbourne 
this year. There’s a perfect 
holiday waiting you in the 
comfort of our luxurious hotels. 
The Burlington, the Cavendish, 
the Grand, the Queens, all 
offer you tip-top efficiency, an 
exquisite cuisine . .. in the 
evenings concerts, dancing, a 
quiet game of Contract. 
Write today (enclosing 2id. 
stamp) for the illustrated 
handbook and full list of 
accommodation, to John 
Batten, Dept. B, Information 
Centre, Eastbourne. 

Fast electric trains leave 
hourly for Eastbourne — from 
Victoria or London Bridge. 
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THE 
THE CIVIL LIST 


Ste,—I want to call attention to a statement in At Westminster in your 
issue of January 30th. It infers that the allowance to the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh will fall on the Exchequer and presumably the 
taxpayers in four years’ time. This encourages the belief held by many 
people, including Members of Parliament, that the Civil List which 
provides the income of the Royal Family is paid by the taxpayers. This 
is mot correct, as the amount of the Civil List is more than covered by 
the income of the Crown lands, the property of the King, and does not 
cost the taxpayer a penny. In fact the surplus of the Crown lands income 
goes to the Exchequer and reduces the taxes.—Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Tassie. 


370 Woodham Lane, New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey. 


WHOSE “APOLOGY”? 


Sia,—One wonders what peculiar Denkmethode led Mr. Nicolson to 
ascribe the authorship of The Apology of Socrates to Aristotle. Was he 
“in a mood of ecstasy” when he did so? Or can he have been misled 
by a “ phantom linguistically generated”? Here, indeed, is an interesting 
subject for speculation ; it might well serve as a theme for an Oxford 
dissertation on “ The De Anima of Aristotle”!—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, R. G. Bury. 


6 Barrow Road, Cambridge. 


RELIEF IN GERMANY 


Str,—Readers concerned for the relief of Germany’s plight in the third 
winter after the war may like to know that at the moment Friends 
Relief Service is able to buy, mainly from Australia, food to the value 
of £40,000. This comprises 3,000 gallons of shark liver oil, (12,000 
International units of Vitamin A per gallon), 20 tons of lard, 50 tons 
of dried milk powder (full cream), 100 tons of skimmed milk powder 
and 500 cases of orange juice. We can also buy in Britain a considerable 
quantity of herrings in brine. Cheques for the purchase of such food 
will be gratefully received. All relief supplies for Germany are 
despatched to the Civilian Relief Unit “pool” at Hamburg, and are 
distributed by accredited relief workers where the need is greatest— 
i.e., among children and old people, in sanatoria, preventoria, refugee 
acd D.P. camps. There is no danger that such food will get on to the 
black market.—Yours sincerely, A. J. BraysHaw, General Secretary. 
Friends Relief Service, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


OVER-PRODUCTION 


Sm,—One must with Janus doubt the wisdom of your Ministry’s advice 
to avoid surplus by “drawing less milk from the cow.” In like 
circumstances with our milch-goats in this country we find it efficacious 
to feed green blotting paper mixed with the newspaper ration—I am, 
yours truly, AUGUST. BEINZIEHER. 


Hotel Wildenmann, Mannedorf, Switzerland. 




















The latest types of 
Hoover Cleaner — 
¢ quality higher than ever! 


WHY GO ON wearing yourself out, trying to keep 
your carpets and the rest of your home clean by 
old-fashioned methods, when you can have the 
latest type of Hoover to do the job properly ? The 
Hoover is the World’s Best Cleaner, and in the 
latest post-war models quality and efficiency are 
higher than ever before. Supplies are limited, so 
for early delivery see your Authorised Hoover 
Dealer now. There is a Hoover Cleaner for every 
size and type of home — prices from {£10.10.0 
to £21.0.0 plus purchase tax. 
*& Cleaning Tools now available 

— see your Authorised Hoover Dealer 
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PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESE*® 


HOOVER Limetteo 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Are there any windmills in regular use in England? The question js 
suggested by the news that recent scientific research advocates the revival 
of wind-power for various uses. There was one active windmill jn 
Bedfordshire, as the county magazine records, up to 1916, and I have 
often watched them at work in Huntingdon and Cambridge; and they 
were the making, or rather unmaking, of the Fens. They are said to 
have first come into use in the thirteenth century, and are sometimes 
associated with the first Crusaders. Watermills are a good deal older, of 
course. The Domesday survey is full of them; and their departure js 
not so thorough. They began to cease to function much about the same 
time as the windmills did, and are miserably few. They were little 
goldmines, and what is more, enabled country dwellers, and gleaners, to 
live on locally grown corn. Happily there is some little revival. There 
is, at any rate, one Domesday mill on the Lea eloquent in its internal 
structure of a historic past, that has been revived, thanks perhaps to the 
war ; and its old water-wheel grunts and groans in providing power for 
the grinding of food for poultry and pigeons. The consistent daily “ gale 
warnings ” from the B.B.C. may well remind us of the loss of wind-power, 
One suggestion is that the mills, like many boats, should have auxiliary 
engines to maintain continuity during the few periods of excessive calm. 
What a deal of cheap power goes to waste—in wind, in current and in 
tide! Some day we shall go back to the wisdom of the past, to the 
incidental revival of local self-sufficiency. 


13; 


Commons Oak 


The accounts of English craftsmen, some in their old age, at work on 
English oak for the ceilings of the new House of Commons, should help 
to restore pride both in our crafts and in our timber. Some of the oak 
comes from Hereford, and it happens that not long since I watched the 
felling of oak in an oak-wood on the banks of the Arrow, and admired 
the straightness of the trunks. What I admired yet more was the fore- 
thought of the owner. For every tree that was felled—and of course they 
ought to be felled at a due date—he sowed several acorns, and they had 
begun to show above ground. The oak is, I should say, the most suc- 
cessful of all self-regenerators, for, thanks chiefly to the rooks, the acorns 
are sown far and wide, not only, as with those self-afforesters, ash and 
sycamore and elm, within the near neighbourhood of the parent tree. 
Perhaps, too, the acidity of the bark helps their survival, and the oak 
seedlings are left after the rabbits have destroyed the greater numbers of 
sown ashes. In accounts of the House of Commons oak, from Shropshire 
and Hereford, I miss any reference to the variety. Are the craftsmen at 
work on beams and panels of the pedunculate or sessile oak ? The sessile 
or Durmast oak is rather smaller and also rarer than the pedunculate, but 
it has all the best oaken qualities and a larger foliage. 


More Quail 

Plenty of evidence has reached me of the increasing number of quail 
seen in England during 1947 ; and I must believe that a good part of 
the credit belongs to the International Committee for Bird Preservation, 
They prevented the import of live quail into Britain during the breeding 
season and further limitation of the import has followed. Apropos, a 
correspondent of long memory writes: “When a boy at Oxford in the 
late ’seventies I used often to see shallow crates with canvas tops in the 
Oxford market containing over 200 live quail apiece,” and adds: “ Years 
ago as many as 50,000 quail used to be sent away from Cairo in one 
day.” We may perhaps expect that the quail will become a regular 
breeding bird in Britain. International preservation—necessary for the 
saving of the migrants—advances satisfactorily in spite of great difficul- 
ties. Control of the markets is among the most successful methods. 


In the Garden - 


In a cubic yard of garden, so to say, were flowering freely in the 
first week of February Cydonia Japonica and Viburnum Fragrans with 
a carpet of lungwort, mixed up with snowdrops and _ aconite. 
Lungwort is humble, but satisfactory, and can be had in three colours, 
pink, blue and white. The things it cannot endure are drought and 
heat, of which there has been small danger! A hedge, more or less new 
to me, consists of holm-oak, and it is well worth growing in this form, 
especially near the sea, though of course it does not grow as rapidly or as 
thickly as, say, Thuja. Why, I wonder, does nearly every gardener, 
neglecting the example of the field hedge, make hedges of one sort of 
plant only? Does one ever read of hedge plants that consent to a mutual 
relation? : W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d 
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G.B.I. QUIZ, No. 2 
Are there still Governesses? 


Yes, but there are not so many as when the G.B.I. 
was founded in 1843. Although it would appear 
that fewer young women are entering the pro- 
fession, there are many Governesses now retiring 
and the G.B.I. has over 500 Annuitants between 
the ages of 50 and 96. In addition to the 
Governesses in private families, there are a larger 
number of Teachers in private schools, and these 
too are the concern of the Institution. 


The G.B.I. exists for the benefit of the women 
private teachers profession, of which the 
Governess was the first member. Will you not 
help those who have played such a vital part in 
the education of children of all ages and of all 
classes ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 











February 


In the cold, sharp days of February as well as in the long 
days of summer the flow of exports goes on. Whether it 
is textiles from the North or screws from .the Midlands 
exports from Britain are financed in large measure by credits 
opened through the Midland Bank. With over 16,000 agents 
operating in all parts of the world the Bank provides 
machinery for conducting business abroad and is prepared 
to offer friendly advice and guidance on all matters 
concerned with overseas trade. At the Overseas Branch, 
122 Old Broad Street, London, and at provincial foreign 
branches in Birmingham, Bradford, Liverpool and 


Manchester, a complete service for international trade is 


available to traders and merchants all over the country. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Sound 
| Judgment 





The speakers who come to the microphones of 
the BBC to interpret the daily developments in 
world affairs are men of wide experience, special- 
ised knowledge and sound judgment, Listeners 
are assured of reliable information on all subjects, 
whether problems of international importance 
or talking points in the realms of art, music, 
literature and drama. 

The best of the broadcast talks are published 
for your leisure study in— 


The Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY, 34,4 
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| ONOTO OCCASIONS. | 


John’s back in civvy street 4 


— WITH A CAREER before him. That’s the time to give him 
an Onoto. Because the Onoto is something more than just 
a pen—it’s a proud lifetime possession. Onoto is the original 
vacuum-filling pen; it has a shut-off safety device that makes 
it leak-proof; the ink-flow can be regulated to suit any type 
of handwriting, and the 14-carat nib has an ice-smooth iridium 
point. Onoto pens are ‘scarce these days—but worth looking 
for. Prices from 28/- to 80/- (incl. tax). 


Onoto itrePen 


- a lifetime gift 


{ British made by De La Rue Stationers, Ltd. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Dark Ages 


The First Europe. By C. Delisle Burns. (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 


Ir is one of time’s revenges that the Dark Ages, so long shunned 
by historians and readers as possessing no significance or interest 
for the modern world, should now be seen as a period of dissolution 
and travail with resemblances to our own age, and should be 
scrutinised anxiously by those who feel that now, as then, a whole 
phase of culture is slipping away, to yield place—to what? Some 
such conviction as this led Mr. Burns to write this book, though 
he makes no attempt to press the comparison, and in fact the 
present day with its problems soon drops out of sight as he becomes 
immersed in the Dark Ages. ; 

The First Europe is mediaeval Europe; the Second Europe is 
that from the Renaissance to 1914; the Third Europe has still to 
be born ; but we are not here concerned greatly with the finished 
product, mediaeval civilisation, but rather with “the changes in 
the climate of opinion in Western Europe between a.D. 400 and 
A.D. 800.” The book is in many ways an unusual one. Two or 
three great historians have covered this ground—a Gibbon, a 
Hodgkin, a Bury—and sizeable factual accounts are not wanting ; 
there are also half a dozen short studies in which an acknowledged 
master—a Pirenne, a Christopher Dawson, a Norman Baynes—has 
summarised an epoch and its cultural changes. Mr. Burns attempts 
something different. His book is long—almost 700 pages—and a 
multitude of facts and incidents are recorded, but on every page the 
comment, which at times is almost didactic, outweighs the narrative. 
This has a peculiarly tiring effect ; there is no relief, no transition 
from narrative to reflection, from evidence to conclusion, no change 
of tone or emphasis. It is, in fact, a book impossible to summarise 
save at a disproportionate expense of space. 

It is also a difficult book to assess. The writer had a trained mind 
and had read widely, though not exhaustively ; the footnotes give 
references to several of the essential sources, and those not always 
the most obvious. Yet in these centuries a little learning—or even 
a fair dose of it—can be very treacherous ; there is no single guide 
or group of guides, and on almost every page a specialist will wish 
for some assurance that this or that source or scholar had been con- 
sulted and judged before the pronouncement was made. The range 
of references is wide, but the selection is arbitrary, and the reader 
is often left with a suspicion that they have been taken at second 
hand. Aquinas, for example, is cited, somewhat needlessly, four 
times ; two of the quotations, as printed, contain two errors apiece, 
which make them meaningless ; in a third the reference is incorrectly 
given. 

In any account of these centuries ecclesiastical history bulks large. 
Mr. Burns, as a historian of religion, is in the tradition of Frazer ; 
religion is seen as something evolving from nature-worship and 
magic, and he can remark: “ Like the medicine-man in savage com- 
munities, the priest and bishop of the Christian Churches, after the 








CROSBY, THE ALOOF LONELY RADICAL, 
almost home at last, feeling only loathing and horror for the 
hideous familiarity of his home street . . . Crosby trapped on 
the mountain with a group of self-styled partisans who trade 
food for guns with the enemy, and are equally content to let 
well alone. , . and killing his best friend with the last round 


in his gun, 


Crosby is one of the characters whose lives, together 
with a series of ludicrous and tragic situations are cleverly 


pursued into the past and future in The Unforgiven, (8/6) 


whose 


HOWARD CLEWES, 
imaginative temper and unostentatious style ’ has been com- 


“quality of restraint, 


mended by the Times Literary Supplement, has written a novel 


of most exceptional power and conviction. 
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fourth century, were regarded, not merely as sources of knowledge, 
but as holders of special magical powers derived directly from 
celestial Powers.” It is not surprising, therefore, to find, in the 
section entitled The Legend of St. Peter, an account of “ the identi. 
fication of the god Janus and the apostle,” which gave birth to the 
legend that the saint had “his tomb in the field under the hill 
sacred to Janus,” where the basilica of the Vatican, dedicated tp 
Christ “the successor of the Sun-God was connected with 
ceremonies of sun-worship as lately as the eighth century.” Such 
an attitude leads him unconsciously to minimise the spiritual and 
intellectual, as well as the traditional, element, and St. Augustine 
fares particularly badly; he is “an irrational old man,” and one 
need not expect logic from “so confused a thinker.” It would be 
unfair to suggest that such judgements are frequent. They are 
not. 
disconcerting. 

The tendency to interpret beliefs and institutions by an external 
standard of reference is noticeable throughout, though in some 
chapters less than in others. The section on monastic life, for 
example, is far more just and objective than that on the making of 
the papacy. Indeed, there is throughout abundant evidence of 
serious thought and wide reading, and that not in fields attractive to 
the dilettante or the journalist. The author did not live to see 
his book in print, and this fact, in addition to the evidence of careful 
study and illuminating reflection, increases the sense of regret that 
so much space in this review should have been taken up by criticism, 
But a book which is throughout neither narrative nor construction, 
but interpretation, must be judged by the value and truth of that 
interpretation, and by the strength of the evidence adduced in its 
support. Davip KNOWLES. 


The Labour Camps of Russia 


Forced Labour in Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin and Boris I, 
Nikolaevsky. (Hollis and Carter. 25s.) 


“Tue terrible truth is that out of Russia’s rich historical past the 
Soviet leadership . . . has chosen to revive the harshest, the most 
cruel and barbaric features . while crushing under its heel 
the growth of freedom and humanism which are equally a 
part—the noblest, proudest part—of the legacy of Russia.” Thus 
speak two of the few remaining Russian revolutionaries, David J. 
Dallin, a former member of the Moscow Soviet, and Boris I. 
Nikolaevsky, the veteran Menshevik who knew Stalin in exile. In 
this sentence they sum up the conclusion of this painstaking oon- 
glomeration of well-documented evidence about the growth of 
forced-labour camps in the Soviet Union since the decisions of the 
Communist Party Congress in 1927. They carry conviction. 

This is a book written by Russians in exile. It is written in a 
spirit of Slavonic fatalism, and from a primarily Russian standpoint 
which makes it somewhat tedious for the average English or American 
reader. At intervals it is as though the authors sensed this tedium, 
for they introduce passages reminiscent of some of the pages of 
Kravchenko, which ring false to the underlying theme of cold misery 
that runs through the book. Here is none of the factual description 
in terms of European feeling which gave a heart-rending personal 
quality to the Polish records in The Dark Side of the Moon. The 
book is above all Russian, flat, sombre and huge in the scale of its 
disjointed catalogue of human suffering. The authors have made a 
careful study of the development of the forced-labour system as a 
logical corollary of the policy of industrialisation and collectivisation 
which signalised the end of the period of post-revolutionary liberalism 
in Russia and coincided with the rise of the power of Stalin. The 
experiences they record, mainly from first-hand evidence, are over- 
whelmingly convincing in the aggregate. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the newest form of mass- 
slavery, as practised in the Soviet Union and portrayed in this book, 
should have been placed in its proper historical perspective, and 
although an attempt is made to trace the history of slavery, the book 
fails conspicuously to interpret the new phenomenon in its broader 
context. But there are passages of absorbing interest to students of 
modern Russia, showing for example the re-emerging traditional 
hatreds of Uzbeks, Ukrainians and Caucasians for the Russians who 
are now identified by them with the Communist yoke of oppression 
under which they live. In the light of the country’s present policy 


it is interesting to read of the death of a generation of Lithuanian 
Zionists in Soviet prison-camps, and there is a breath of eternal 
Russia in the description of the group of mystics who believe that 
their land has been conquered by Satan and are prepared to die 
To students of the present 


rather than work.for the Antichrist. 


But that they should occur at all in a work of this kind is | 
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GENERAL 


THE PHOENIX CUP JOHN MORRIS 


“It is difficult to do justice to the wisdom, understanding and 
moderation of this book. Mr. Morris’s Traveller from Tokyo 
was one of the best books ever to be written about Japan, and 
this survey, the result of a six months’ visit as a B.B.C. 
correspondent, is a worthy successor.”—Birmingham Post. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK sociETy. Jilustrated. 12/6 net. 


FICTION 


FOUR MEN PAUL FOX 


“ Beautifully written, quick to a mood, sober in judgment.” — 
LIONEL HALE, Observer. “‘ A very good book . . . an adult, 
competent, interesting book.”—FRANK O'CONNOR, Evening 
News. 677 pages. 12/6 net. 


GAME FOR ONE PLAYER VERA BIRCH 


“ Exceptionally good among modern novels . . . a perceptive 
and well-written study of the selfishness of some Bright 
Young Things . . . a humorous journey through Hell.” 
JOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Herald. 8/6 net. 





THE CRESSET HISTORICAL SERIES 


Here are the first two reprints in a series that has gained the highest praise 
and which the publishers hope to revive fully and to extend at the earliest 


opportunity. 


INDIA, 4 Short Cultural History H.C. RAWLINSON 
Fully illustrated. 30/- net. 


G. B. SANSOM 





REVISED EDITION. 


JAPAN, A Short Cultural History 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. Fni/ly illustrated. 30/- net. 

















For Your Bookshelf 


Beau Brummell 
by KATHLEEN CAMPBELL 


A new biographical study based on examination of 
hitherto unpublished material. 

By the author of ‘ Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough’. 
With 20 pages of collotype illustrations and coloured 
frontispiece. 15s. net 


The Brontés 
by LAURA L. HINKLEY 


An appreciation of this family of genius which aims 
at relating their lives, circumstances and personalities 
to their work more intimately and suggestively than 
has been previously attempted. 


With frontispiece. 15s. net 


Reprint available 


Vogue’s Fireside Book 


A further reprint of this well-known collection, 
containing work by some seventy authors as varied 
as Ernest Hemingway and James Hilton, G. B. Stern 
and William Saroyan. 15s. net 


ih HAMMOND e HAMMOND 
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Lodeleigh 


Paut BurrovucH 


This long first novel follows the varying fortunes, 
at home and abroad, of three generations of an 
Oxfordshire family. 10s. 6d. net 


The Idols of the Cave 


FrREDERIC PROKOSCH 


The new novel by the author of The Asiatics, 
Age of Thunder, etc. ‘As a piece of writing it is 
brilliant’—Howard Spring. 10s. 6d. net 


Nuremberg 
The Facts, the Law and the Consequences 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


A lucid discussion of the facts behind the great 
Trial, and of iis effect today in law and in 
international relations. 8s. 6d. net 
















HOME STUDY BOOKS 


General Editor : B. IFOR EVANS, D.Lit. 


A new series designed to cover the most significant aspects of 
modern thought and investigation. 


The volumes now ready are :— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND by Prof. E. L. Wood- 


ward. 


B “A brilliant little book ; it combines a concise record of 


events with an absorbing picture of England’s evolution in 


Sunday Times. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE from Pushkin to the 
Present Day, by Richard Hare. 


“ Mr. Hare compresses an astonishing amount of facts and 
details in his small pages and presents them to the reader 
without bias or obscurity.”— Manchester Guardian. 


BETWEEN THE WARS by D. C. Somerveil. 

A lucid survey by a distinguished historian of world events 
during the inter-war years and of the causes of the second 
catastrophe which engulfed Europe in 1939. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT by Sir A. S. MacNalty. 

A concise account of the history, development and changing 
character of:the complex structure which forms the Local 
Government of this country. 


Each 4s. 6d. 


A list of other volumes in the series will be sent to any applicant. 


| METHUEN 


| the political, social, economic and cultural spheres.”— 
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trends of international politics the account of the effects of the murder 
of Kirov in 1934 throws an interesting light on the activities of 
Andrei Vishinsky before he turned his talents to the problems of 
Soviet foreign affairs. 

This book is pervaded by the numb tragedy of perhape fifteen 
million souls, spread over the most desolate parts of Russia, existing 
on that Marxian minimum of clothing, food and rest which is 
necessary if the Soviet State is to have its proper economic return 
from the human’ working-machine. It is, in the words of the 
authors, “the old slavery plus a new system of incentives, among 
which the strongest is the urge to stay alive.” The tragedy is a 
Russian one, a tragedy of vast spaces and endless human suffering 
barely conceivable in the temperate mental atmosphere of an island 
with a parliamentary tradition. The personalities of Dostoievsky’s 
Russians emerge unmistakably from the descriptive passages which 
recur throughout the book. In Boris Nikolaevsky’s dreadful chapter 6 
the reader may recognise Dmitri and Alexei Karamazov shivering 
in their squalid misery in a hut on the banks of the Kolyma after a 
long day’s labour in the gold-mines, while in the adjoining administra- 
tion building their brother, Ivan, bites his nails as he adjusts and 
re-adjusts the figures of camp production to satisfy the regional 
commandant of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 

Hardly a popular book, but an important, authoritative and well- 
documented text-book on one of the more important social phenomena 
of the age RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


The South American Napoleon 
Bolivar. By Emil Ludwig. (W.H. Allen. 17s. 6d.) 


Berore Bolivar had won a battle against the Spaniards he had 
accurately foretold the shape and characteristics of the nations that 
he was about to create. Before he had conquered Colombia he had 
drawn up its constitution. Before the Spaniards had been driven 
from the continent he was planning a continental congress at 
Panama. Yet Bolivar was no prefabricated Liberator. His in- 
numerable letters, essays and speeches reveal the gradual and painful 
process by which he made himself the outstanding figure in Latin 
American history.. No man of action was ever more self-critical 
than he, nor more conscious finally of his own aim, achievement and 
failure. He began as a dilettante, became a military strategist of 
the first rank and the wiliest of politicians, and at the end of his 
life was one of the most far-seeing of statesmen. 

In the early years error and defeat periodically drove him to 
meditation and study, and in such moments he would devise and 
publicise the most ambitious and seemingly impossible schemes, 
which he would then put into operation. His “ideology” came 
from Rousseau. The traveller Humboldt convinced him that the 
ideas of Rousseau could not prevail in South America until the 
Spaniards had been expelled. Napoleon was his model. Bolivar’s 
work was alternately aided and retarded by events in Europe, and 
was finally cut short by the new Latin Americans whom he had 
enabled to become independent, but among whom, as a Creole, he 
was, in spite of his acute insight into their needs, a stranger. He 





A Case History of Japan — 


By Francis J. Horner 


Most of us who have given the matter any thought at all have felt perplexed, 
not so much by the evil in the Japanese character—evil no longer greatly 
surprises us—as by the combination of this evil with outstanding qualities 
of virtue. In this book, Mr. Horner does for Japan very much what th, 
sychologist does for the individual. | 
s 10/6 net | 


History of the Church 


By Philip Hughes Volume Il 1270-1517 


“Fr. Hughes has written a masterly survey of history of the papacy in 
particular and of the church in general.” Times Literary Supplement 


and it should help in 
— Blackfriars 


edition Gop AND MAMMON was hever more needed, 
that process of discrimination which criticism initially demands.” 





25/- net | 
By Francois Mauriac 
“MM. Mauriac’s essay on the dilemma that faces the Catholic novelist should 
be very welcome now that his novels are to appear in a collected English 


5/- net 
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did not belong to the new nations that he had created. His parents 
were Spanish and therefore of the past ; his vision was of the future 
which had not yet materialised. 

Bolivar was a romantic and spectacular figure ; his biographer 
should be economical and precise. Ludwig, though on this 
occasion he is sparing in the use of “ reconstructed” scenes and 
imaginary reveries, expresses himself in lush and over-loaded 
language. Yet he follows the development of his hero accurately 
through its various stages, and Bolivar does emerge from his biography 
whole and unmutilated. The author exploits to the full the central, 
dramatic theme, which Bolivar had detected as being a vital feature 
in the career of Napoleon: “ At what point should the man of action 
set a limit to his ambition for the sake of the happiness of the 
many ? At what point does the ruler of the masses become their 
tyrant ? At what point do freedom and dictatorship clash?” As 
he rose to power Bolivar found it increasingly necessary, against his 
wishes, to behave ruthlessly. Finally he became the dictator that 
he had always sworn never to be; but at the summit of his career 
he constantly expressed in writing the reasons for his assumption of 
this réle, protesting the purity of his motives, fashioning the Bolivar 
that he desired to be accepte d by posterity. Bolivar could not contro] 
the new world that he had brought into being. He resigned 
magnificently and decided to leave the mainland. 

This last year of his life contains splendid material for Mr. Ludwig. 
“ Bolivar constantly sought pretexts for not carrying out his decision 
to leave. Once he was waiting for his passport, another time for 
money ; or again, the next ship was full of women and he could not 
crowd them out. The slowness of his approach to the coast was a 
concession to his ailing body, but still more a consequence of the 
fevered state of his mind. As the distance between him and his 
capital grew, he listened eagerly for the voice which would recall 
him.” As he travelled, insurgents at distant Bogota proclaimed him 
President, and he was invited to return. But, says Mr. Ludwig, “in 
his last struggle Don Quixote cannot betray the ideals for the sake 
of which he rode forth.” So Bolivar at this time sent the message: 
“Between me and the presidency there stands a wall of brass—the 
law ! The source of law is the free will of the people, not the 
violence of mutiny, nor even the votes of friends. Before I come, 
both sides must call me.” At the coast he waited, partly for his 
ship, partly for the call of his people, while he despatched countless 
letters, stating that they were “from a deathbed, that is, a place of 
prophecy.” He was preoccupied with his political situation, his 
glory and his health. He died in his forties, still on the edge of 
his continent. 

Few books on the subject of Bolivar exist in English. For the 
general reader Mr. Ludwig’s biography is the best available. 

GEORGE PENDLE. 


« 


In Victorian Bengal 
India Called Them. By Lord Beveridge. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


THE life story of Henry and Annette Beveridge, sO movingly told 
by their son, is typical of the vanished generation of British civil 
servants in Victorian India, with its deadly monotony, its discomforts 
and separations—a tale of servants, snakes and sickness. Henry 
Beveridge, son of a brilliant but erratic writer, was one of the earliest 
of the “competition wallahs,” and passed in 1857. Eighteen years 
later he married en secondes noces Miss Annette Akroyd, a lady 
of advanced opinions and five years his junior, who had come out 
to India to start a school for Hindu girls in response to the impas- 
sioned appeal of Keshub Chunder Sen, the Bengali social reformer. 
One cannot help feeling that they were both misfits in a land where 
their brilliant literary talents were so little appreciated. Annette was 
disgusted at the way in which the Hindus treated their women; 
Henry was exasperated by the Bengalis’ love of talk instead of action. 
But this did not prevent him from being an ardent champion of 
Indian rights. Like his father, he believed that the object of British 
rule was to enable India to govern herself. He openly criticised 
certain aspects of the administration, especially the holding of exam- 
inations for the Civil Service under conditions which virtually 
debarred Indians from competing. What was worse, he warmly 
supported the Ilbert Bill, which authorised Indian judges to try 
Europeans. This measure met with furious opposition from the 
unofficial element, mainly planters and business-men, in Bengal, 
and from many officials of the older school, including Henry’s own 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Rivers Thompson. 


This was fatal to Henry’s official career. Unlike his younger 


contemporary, Henry Cotton, he failed to ride out the storm. He 
spent the rest of his service as a district judge in desolate backwaters 
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ARABIAN DAYS 


H. St. J. B. PHILBY 


A volume of reminiscences of extraordinary interest, by the 
author of A Pilgrim in Arabia, Sheba's Daughters, etc. Mr. 
PI uilby has had personal knowledge of almost all the 
cel lebrities who figured in the modern development of the } 
fiddle East. His is a record which no student can et to 
oulede Fully illustrated. 21/- 
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2 handsome books ready again 


THE HORSE RAMPANT 


CAPT. JAMES J. PEARCE 


The Field: ‘An important and extremely well produced 
book . . which should be on every horseman's bookshelf."’ 
Sph ere: An admirable treatise on how to train horses | 
and how to ride.'* A large handsome volume beautifully | 
illustrated. 2nd printing. 21/- 


NEAR HORIZONS 


THE STORY OF AN INSECT GARDEN 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


John O'London: “ Mr. Teale is a man with a gift for making 
science sim ple and understandable. Altogether an ab- | 
sorbing book."’ A magnificent book about insects. Superbly 
Iilustrated. Printed:on art paper throughout. 21/- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Lest we ever lose our present employment and be free to choose 
another, we have our eye on one or two desirable avocations in which 
we feel we could achieve success. There is the high calling of partner 
to a comedian on the wireless. All you have to do is to recite con- 
tinuously and without elocutionary ability the first two lines of a 
notoriously solemn poem, as a contrasting background for the 
unending interruptions of your comic colleague. What could be 
easier, or (no doubt) more remunerative ? 


An equally attractive occupation is that of a judge in the Court of 
Appeal. Not of course the judge who says the case must 
distinguished from Shylock v. Antonio for reasons which he adduces 
in imperishable prose over forty-nine pages of the law reports ; 
not his colleague who expounds in thirty-eight pages the principles 
which lead him to reject the attempted application of the rule in 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce; but the third judge who sits silently through 
the hearing until the end, when he says, “‘ I concur,” and goes out 
for lunch, 


Nice work (as they say) if you can get it, But suppose you can’t ? 
Then you may have to live on the two-and-a-quarter per cent. tax- 
free interest from your withdrawable shares in St. Pancras Building 
Society. Better get a few more shares, perhaps. Just in case. 


Take the precaution of sending now for 
our “ Guide for Investors” (2d. post free). 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 

















MOODS— 0 Anthology of Prose and Verse 
Crn. 8vo. 240 pp. 8 / 6 net. 


9/- by Post. 


Compiled and Suggested by 
John Frome and David Spenser. 


Years of patient collecting and collating from a wide range of literary Classics 
lie behind the compilation of this new book. We describe the work as unusual 
because, so far as we can trace, no other book caters for the reader in quite the 
same way. 
very much time which can be regarded as entirely free. There are, however, 
some such moments and it is then that each and every one of us becomes a creature 
of moods—the philosophic, the cynical, the poetic, the inquiring, the optimistic 
or the pessimistic. 
some food for thought which can provide inspiration and satisfaction in these 
thoughtful moments and we, as the publishers, recommend the Volume to our 
Clients, in the belief that the task has been exceedingly well done. 


From any Bookseller or by post from the Publishers— 


THORSONS PUBLISHERS LTD., 
Dept. 182. 91, St. Martins Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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FOUNDATIONS IN THE DUST 
By Seton Lloyd 


With an Introduction by Sir Leonard Woolley 
and six illustrations by Urica Lloyd. 


15s. 


This book offers for the general reader the most complete account 
ever given in a single volume of the work of British archzologists 
in Mesopotamia. 

*... will add to his growing reputation as the continuer of the 
tradition of English archeologists who have combined excavation 
and literature. . . ..—Manchester Guardian. 
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like Bakarganj, “the dustbin of Bengal,” reserved for officers who 
had incurred official displeasure. He retired unnoticed after thirty- 
five years’ service in January, 1893, with none of the coveted decora- 
tions usually bestowed at the end of a long career. Henry and 
Annette have, however, another and more lasting claim on the 
gratitude of posterity. The former had undertaken, at the request 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the gigantic task of translating 
from Persian Abul Fazl’s Akbar Nama, a terrific and almost endless 
undertaking, which occupied the last twenty years of his life. Not 
to be outdone, Annette sat down to learn not only Persian but Turki 
when over fifty, and produced invaluable and scholarly versions of 
the Memoirs of the Emperor Babar, and the history of his son 
Humayun, typically dedicated to “my husband, who set my feet 
upon the Persian Way.” 

In July, 1899, Henry determined to return to India to collect 
manuscripts necessary for his researches, and to visit the scenes 
of the life of the great Mogul Emperor. It was a long and arduous 
journey for a man of sixty-three, especially as communications were 
not what they are today. But he characteristically felt that it would 
be a sin to rest with his life-work uncompleted. Both were indefatig- 
able. In 1921, at the age of eighty-four, Henry was still busy with 
index, errata and addenda for the Akbar Nama. Annette’s transla- 
tion of the Babur Nama was published when she was over eighty. 
They passed away within a few months of one another in 1929. 
What makes this a work of surpassing interest is the correspondence. 
Despite their differences of opinion on religion and politics, usually 
outspoken, there was never a more devoted couple. When they were 
apart, a day seldom passed without an exchange of letters on the 
subjects nearest to their hearts. Everyone will be the better from 
reading this noble book with its inspiring record. 


H. G. RAWLINSON. 
Cubist 


Juan Gris : His Life and Work. By Daniel Henry Kahnweiler. Trans- 
lated by Douglas Cooper. (Lund Humphries. 52s. 6d.) 


THERE is a contrast between the writings of painters and those of their 
apologists. Here, in an exceptional addition to the annals of modern 
French painting, we get some of both. Mr. Kahnweiler is serious, 
devoted, discursive and unsparing. He has an endless resource of 
philosophic argument at his command ; he is prepared to drop every- 
thing at any moment to worry some traitor to the classic canon, start 
a new chase after Gauguin and his school or demonstrate all over 
again for us, with illustrations from the earliest times, the nature of 
painting as the creation of graphic characters and the legitimacy of the 
Weg zum Kubismus. Gris, too, has his reasons, and few painters 
have marshalled them more thoroughly, but at the crucial point they 
turn out to be the kind that reason does not know. “ It is not enough 
to shuffle the right cards: one must also know how to deal them.” 
We recognise an artist’s characteristic accent and all is well. 

“One must have lived those years between 1907 and 1914,” as 
Kahnweiler says, “to know the meaning of a collective effort by a 
number of great painters, in order to understand anything of the 
continual exchange of ideas and the atmosphere of exultant heroism.” 
The value of his study is that it is so partial and enthusiastic a view. 
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The Sentence of the Court LEO PAGE 
Mr. Page holds that existing criminal sentences fail in their primary 
purpose and makes forthright proposals for their reform. 10/6 


The Atlantis Myth 


A fascinating interpretation of the famous Atlantean myth. 


The Education of Girls JOHN NEWSOM 
An Education Officer discusses the true aim of the education of our 
future womanhood against the background of the world today. 8/6 


H. S. BELLAMY 
10/6 
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The Government of Ethiopia 


The eminent authority reveals every aspect of the Ethiopian State. 


God Was in Christ D. M. BAILLIE, D.D. 
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Moreover, none of the documents of modern painting has reacheg 
this country in so serviceable a form ; the translation is compre. 
hensible, even readable, and it is admirably and extensively illustrated 
It is the case for Cubism, authoritative and unadulterated, a dogmatic 
defence of the most purely Cubist of painters, and as such it will haye 
a lasting interest to those who look at the painting of the period. 

Need more be said? Can discussion of a logic which so many 
masterpieces have gone to justify ever seem other than academic ang 
ridiculous? We must hope that it can, for if great painters are 
always to intimidate us into submitting to the theoretical steam-rollers 
that follow them our chances of understanding the past are remote 
And it is on them that the painting of the future depends. The 
stretch which this particular steam-roller is most anxious to level of 
doubt and argument is that which leads from Cézanne to Picasso and 
Gris. The fact that Cubism is the only conclusion of substance thi 
painters have been able to draw from Cézanne still hides just wha 
the relationship was between them. “Cézanne unquestionably shows; 
himself to be the lawful father of Cubism.” Parent he certainly was, 
but the generalisation overlooks one considerable question. Cubism 
emerged with a thorough grounding in the wilful misunderstanding; 
which are the habit of families. Even in the first phase of the move. 
ment which has an appearance of being analytical, the surface resem. 
blance does not for a moment conceal that it is the everyday notion 
of things, not their deep nature as visible phenomena, which is being 
subjected to the Cézanne treatment. What is being realised is not 
little sensation but, as Apollinaire saw and Kahnweiler is now at pains 
to deny, a conception and a big one, an invention, of the kind from 
which it was Cézanne’s profoundest purpose to abstain. The Cubists 
were too inventive, too brilliant, ever to share Cézanne’s view of 
nature, “the spectacle which the Pater omnipotens aeterne Deus has 
spread out before our eyes.” 

The definition is not strikingly ingenious or progressive. Yet as 
the gap that separates us from it widens to half a century, as it 
becomes clear that conceptual art has been the common possession 
of every culture worth the name, it begins to seem that this very 
visual idea, apparently so indefensible, was a possession of our tradi- 
tion that we cannot easily spare. The conceptual element in Cubism 
proved to be the essential one. In the later pursuit of synthesis, while 
Picasso chased in halfta dozen directions at once, Gris occupied him- 
self more modestly with a search for the pure and single emblem, 
the objective definition. Occasionally he seems on the edge of a 
discovery that the defining standard can after all be a visual one. 

The ideas that divide him from it at times reveal a sudden shallow- 


ness ; the last pierrots and the last guitars fight a losing battle with? 
the formulae of popular decorative art. Gris disliked abstract paint-/ 


ing. He found it incomplete, but the conclusion he drew from the 
sensation was a curious one. Kahnweiler describes his habit of 
bestowing with a line or two a slender natural character upon forms 
whose evolution was already complete. He was in fact far from his 
theory of expressing a substantial world, “human and common to 
everyone”; so casual a use for matter, as a kind of disinfectant, 
seems unworthy of the meaning that life holds for us. We could 
neglect such questions in considering a painter whose best is so very 
good if we did not know that they are lying in wait for the art of our 
own time. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Portrait of a Great General 
Lord Wavell (1883-1941) : A Military Biography. By Major-General 
R. J. Collins. With a Foreword by Field-Marshal J. C. Smuts. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 30s.) 


THERE is no need to defend the attempt to write a “ military 


biography ” of Lord Wavell. He occupies, as Field-Marshal Smuts 
says in his valuable little foreword, “a special place of his own” 
among the war leaders of our time. But the section of this book 
which deals with the events that establish Wavell’s place, though full 
of interest, is less satisfying than the earlier part which traces the 
steps in his formation. 
readers ; a considerable amount to everyone. The later section is 
already well charted. What General Collins has done is, for the first 
time, to assemble the “nine” campaigns and fit them into their 
background. 

Wavell accepted the position of General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief at Cairo in July, 1939, when he was holding the Southern 
Command ; and no one could then foresee how inevitably that réle 
was to develop into one of the most difficult any general was called 
upon to fill. France was then our ally. Weygand, with the immense 
prestige left over from the First World War, was then in comm 
at Beirut. Italy was undetermined about the war which Hitler was 


Much of this will be new to the majority of § 
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fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 
enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
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0 soon to let loose on the world. Taking stock of his position, he 
would have been justified in concluding that, if his resources were 
slender, his immediate anxieties were few; and the situation 
remained littk changed when war broke out. It was when France 
went out of the. war that his troubles really began ; but he brought 
to their solution unusually varied experience, extraordinary imper- 
turbability, great and well-trained mental powers, a remarkable gift 
of concentration, a phenomenal memory, a real sense of fun and a 
very healthy appetite for outdoor sport. 

He needed them all ; for, before long, he was immersed in one 
campaign after another. In five of them he was engaged simul- 
taneously. He had great Italian armies to the west and the south, 
bout half a million men between them. On his right rear he had 
unfriendly French troops. Beyond them were restive and unstable 
Iraqi generals waiting for the chance that seemed almost within 
their grasp. He had French troops in position on the flank of 
British Somaliland. His resources were miserably inadequate to 
deal with even one of the threats implied by this distribution of 
enemies and possible enemies ; and yet it was he who provided the 
first ray of light in the gloomy winter of 1940 by his victorious 
campaign in the western desert. He could never afford the luxury 
of waiting until he could attack with “ mathematical certainty” of 
success. Like Admiral Cunningham, he recognised that his very 
weakness forced an aggressive policy upon him ; and before he left 
the Middle East for India the resistance in Italian East Africa was 
practically reduced to clearing up, the Tenth Italian army had been 
liquidated, the Iraqi rebellion was over and the Syrian campaign on 
its last legs. 

Apart from some incidental brushwork, General Collins adds 
little to the immense canvas on which, in a bare twelve months, 
Wavell painted in “nine” campaigns. He has no further light to 
shed on the two abortive attacks on the Egyptian frontier in May 
and June, 1941, little that illumines the disastrous campaigns in 
Greece and Crete. And one would hardly gather from his book 
that no other general, at any time or place, with the odds so 
desperately against him, won victories of such moment at so little 
cost. It was only after Wavell had left the Middle East that Mr. 
Lyttelton and General Haining were sent out to ease the burden of 
the command he had borne; but, of course, he had already con- 
siderably lightened it. The interest of this book is undeniable. It 
might have been a great achievement but for confusion in dates, 
repetition, contradictions and a tendency to make generalisations 
which the author’s own earlier admissions confute. 

STRATEGICUS. 


Portuguese History 


A History of Portugal. By H. V. Livermore. (Cambridge University 
Press. 36s.) 
A uistory of Portugal in English was wanted. Apart from the book 
by Morse Stephens, now over fifty years old, and Sir George Young’s 
amusing but eccentric volume (understandably omitted from Mr. 
Livermore’s bibliography) there is nothing. Yet the story of Portugal 
is of deep historical interest, presenting many problems. How is it 
that such a country, by no means patterned by nature, ever came into 
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being? Why is the Iberian Peninsula not one nation? What enabled 
the Portuguese, a slow unsoldierlike people, to fashion in succession 
no less than three overseas empires? How is it that the Portuguese 
have escaped the extremer forms of Roman Catholic domination and 
the streaks of cruelty that punctuate Spanish history? 

To some of these questions Mr. Livermore’s book supplies the 
answers. Yet in several ways the book is disappointing, mainly 
perhaps because the author concentrates so largely upon political 
history in the narrowest sense. One emerges from its 460 pages with 
the feeling that Portuguese history consisted of rather sordid 
squabbles—squabbles between counts in the early Middle Ages, 
between branches of the same dynasty in later days, between weak 
kings, mad queens and ambitious princes in more modern times, 
the whole tale being lit up only in flashes by the genius of a Vasco 
da Gama or a Pombal. One would have liked to detect something 
more of the articulation of history ; to have learned the exact part 
played by the cork tree, the sardine and the port-wine grape ; to 
have seen assessed the influence of sea power, especially as it applies 
to the long coastline facing Britain while she was still unquestionably 
a great Power. One would have enjoyed reading something more 
about Portuguese literature and its relation to politics, particularly 
the romantic movement of the nineteenth century which did so much 
to help destroy the Portuguese monarchy. 

The*author has probably been handicapped in his writing by too 
long a sojourn abroad. For he gives the impression that English 
prose is an unfamiliar and slightly distastefub subject ; at times he 
appears almost to be writing a foreign language. Yet if one is pre- 
pared to pardon the somewhat trying text-book English, the book 
has very real merits. It is clearly based on all the latest publications 
of Portuguese historians who have made some valuable contribution 
during the last twenty years ; for example, Mr. Livermore shows that 
the British policy in relation to the Portuguese colonies in the late 
cighteen-nineties was not so dishonourable or grasping as has usually 
been supposed. For although a secret Anglo-German convention was 
signed, agreeing under certain conditions to a partition of the 
Portuguese empire, “it was made with great reluctance and regarded 
as an awkward compromise, undertaken in the knowledge that the 
contingency to which it referred was unlikely to occur.” Nevertheless 
it was unfortunate that it was signed so soon before the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of Windsor in which we reaffirmed our alliance. 
The book contains excellent illustrations, maps and bibliography; 
the index makes no mention of the port-wine trade or Luis de 
Camoens, Portugal’s greatest poet. Maurice ASHLEY. 


Fresh Air 


Natural History in the Highlands and Islands. 
Darling. (Collins. 16s.) 
And Clouds Flying. By Ian Pitman, with Illustrations by Peter Scott. 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

THe New Naturalist series has deservedly gained a very high 
reputation, and the sixth volume, Natural History in the Highlands 
and Islands, is well up to standard. Mr. Fraser Darling has humbly 
avoided calling it The Natural History of the Highlands and Islands. 
As he writes in his preface: “That would have been too pre- 
sumptuous a title. Whole orders of animals and plants escape any 
mention, partly for want of space, but mainly, perhaps, because one 
man is not omniscient. The aim has been to tell a plain tale of a 
remarkable region.” The tale is excellently told, aided by many 
fine photographs, in colour and in black and white. But one might 
make this criticism of the “tale,” that it is rather too overloaded 
with facts. This gives a muddling impression when one is trying 
ta see the North of Scotland as a whole. Mr. Darling has obviously 
the power of evocative phrase, which could help us to see 
the Far North as a grand unity, but he often fails to use it in 
striving to give more and more information. But here we have in 
this book, given realistically and without fake romanticism, an 
admirable and solid line on the natural history of the wildest British 
region. 

And Clouds Flying is a book about wildfowl and wildfowling 
written while the author was a prisoner of war. This so obvious 
lover of the wide open—marshes and mudflats and estuaries— 
inspires us with his own enthusiasm. On first looking inco the 
book, however, one gets rather fatigued with paragraphs beginning 
like speeches: “I should have briefly to explain certain terms ” and 
“While on the subject of rough seas, I am gving to digress for a 
moment,” and so forth. But under this feint there is a wealth 
of effective prose ; there is absolute sincerity, and Mr. Pitman dis- 
plays an extremely wide knowledge of the ways of ducks and geese— 


By F. Fraser 
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of all the tenants of the grey saltings. He was brought up in Scotland, 
and most of the haunts he describes are northerly ; he is one “to 
roam the Morrich moor in the hunter’s moon,” and to watch, even 
when he is shooting, the intricacies of the scene. As he waits for 
widgeon under a full moon, “the little dunlins and stints, the sea 
mice, flit past with their chirring cry or settle close-packed within 
a yard or two of your feet, so that you can see them as a grey 
cobweb blur against the lighter mud.” Supported by Peter Scott’s 


illustrations, this book is a good breath of strong air. 
Rurus BuXxTON. 


Shorter Notices 





Politics in Pitcairn. By W.K. Hancock. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue ten essays in this collection all bear out Professor Hancock’s 
own statement, in the preface, that he is “more in sympathy with 
the silly moralisers than with the cynical Realpolitikers.” Whether 
he is dealing with the intrusion of the outside world on the com- 
munity founded on Pitcairn Island by mutineers from the ‘ Bounty,’ 
or an almost unknown Italian patriot, Ferdinando Ranalli, he is 
throughout aware of the larger issues of universal liberty and justice 
behind political and national questions. At the same time, he does 
not overlook the place that virtu#—the actual technique of power— 
plays in world events ; and in Machiavelli in Modern Dress he deals 
with the extent to which both political and ethical considerations 
may sway the historian. An analysis of the tendencies which have 
followed the advent to power of Labour in Australia is illuminating 
in the comparisons that may, perhaps, be drawn from it ; whilst the 
lecture on economic history emphasises the fact that Professor 
Hancock carries no narrow specialisation to the Chichele Chair in 
that subject at Oxford. Altogether this is a volume pleasing in its 
diversity ; and the lightness of touch in no way conceals the insight 
and wide range of study that go with it. 


* Call Home the Heart.’’ By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A NEW dramatic work by the author of Will Shakespeare is an 
event in the theatre—or should be. AJ] the omens for this play were 
good. A distinguished cast was well produced in a suitable theatre. 
Yet, after a varied but respectful reception from the critics, its run 
was short-lived. The play is concerned with a couple’s readjustment, 
after war’s separation had landed both of them in emotional entangle- 
ments elsewhere—a problem topical enough in all conscience. The 
study is deftly constructed, true to visible and audible surfaces of 
life, holds interest and suspense, and is rich in character. Humour 
and pathos alike are supplied by the acquisitive Svava, a Polish 
refugee whose unhappiness in doing domestic chores in return for a 
home must be typical of the lot of thousands. Her blundering 
English is a delight. “May I take the work-basket of Tonbridge 
ware that you gave me to hold my sewings when I joined the old 
sheets down their middles ?” It is possible that the theme would 
have been more easily acceptable if Miss Dane had told it straight 
and had not confused the living lover with his dream projection in 
Lydia’s mind. But the play is a distinguished piece of work and 
worth a dozen of the productions now running in the West End. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


For a long time past the level of stock market values has been 59 
largely notional that the successful market forecaster needs to be ay 
much a psychologist as a pure economic observer. Three week; 
ago British industrial ordinary shares and the commodity share 
groups were being eagerly bought on the theory that inflation now, 
with a chance of devaluation at no distant date, must be good for 
equities. The same line of reasoning led to heavy selling of gilt. 
edged stocks. How radically investment ideas have changed js 
apparent in the subsequent débdcle in the equity market, flanked by 
a considerable recovery in gilt-edged. What has happened to effect 
this change? One must look for the main explanation in the success 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’s campaign to strike the British public hard 
between the eyes in the hope that a clearer recognition of the stark 
realities of the economic situation will lead to an intensified industrial 
effort. Two White Papers have set out the facts about as clearly as 
a somewhat complicated economic picture could be presented to the 
ordinary public, and it is not surprising that on the Stock Exchange 
the reaction has been to adjust ideas and prices to the likelihood, 
if not the certainty, that the peak of inflation has now been left 
behind. On top of this the behaviour of Wall Street and of American 
grain markets has provided another danger signal, suggesting the 
possibility that even the strongly buttressed American economy may 
be entering an awkward readjustment phase. After the recent slide 
in home industrials I would not advise a policy of panic selling. With 
industrial prosperity in the balance, however, to say nothing of what 
a Crippsian Budget may bring in the way of heavier profits taxation, 
I feel that my note of caution last week was fully justified then and 
must now be repeated. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO YIELD 


Covering the year to October 31, 1947, which included six months 
of trading after the severe increase in the tobacco duties in last year’s 
Budget, the latest accounts of the Imperial Tobacco Company are by 
no means depressing. Admittedly trading profits have fallen from 
£14,743,697 to £13,347,143, but this still leaves earnings at a level 
fully 10 per cent. above that of 1944-45. Investment income has risen 
by £500,000 to £4,257,467, and the fall of £2,232,646 in net profit is 
accounted for to a substantial extent by a sharp rise in the company’s 
taxation charge. How profits tax can affect distributable income is 
well illustrated in this case, the company’s total tax provision having 
risen from £8,450,000 to £9,785,000. In consequence, the cover 
behind the Ordinary dividend, which is being cut from 35 per cent. 
to 33 per cent., is not so ample as in recent years, earnings on the 
Ordinary capital amounting to about 36 per cent. General Reserve 
receives a transfer of £500,000 and the carry-forward is £33,202 up 
at £2,297,936. As one would expect, the Imperial Tobacco board has 
struck the figure of profit conservatively, and has excluded the ex- 
ceptional profit which arose from the increases in tobacco duties 
during the year. 

Following these results Imperial Tobacco £1 Ordinary units fell 
on the Stock Exchange from £5 to £54, but they have now recovered 
to £518, at which they offer a yield of about 5} per cent. This is 
a high return on the equity of a strong company which has the 
advantage of excellent management and clearly reflects the uncer- 
tainties in the minds of investors as to the trading outlook. Every- 
thing depends on the future availability of leaf and the level of 
demand at current high prices. My own feeling is that the Marshall 
Plan will ensure that supplies of tobacco are forthcoming, and as to 
demand, it seems unlikely that it will fail to reach a level which is 
satisfactory from the point of view of profit-earning. My advice 
to holders is not to sell. 


GOLD SHARE OUTLOOK 


If this is a time for watching rather than buying industrial shares, 
may it not be the opportunity for acquiring a stake in gold shares? 
This is a question now being asked by a growing number of investors. 
My view is that for those who are prepared to shoulder ordinary 
mining risks and to take a long view some of the Kaffir producing 
shares should be included in a well-balanced portfolio. While I do 
not rate the chances of a rise in the price of gold through a devalu- 
ation of sterling very high, at least not as a short-term factor, there 
is a prospect that gold producers will get the benefit of a gradual 
reduction in their working costs. Among the shares which might 


be considered are Brakpan around 18s. 3d., Robinson Deep at 
7s. 9d., and Vlakfontein at 26s. 6d. 
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| amuch more settled frame of mind. 
| able to provide during the year was greatly improved, and we hope during 
) this year to regain more of the pre-war excellence of our service to the 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO., LTD. 








RECORD SALES 





Tue thirty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, will be held in London on February 27th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
W. L. Stephenson, circulated with the report for the year to December 
31st, 1947: — 

The sales figures attained constitute a record in the 39 years of the com- 
pany’s existence. These figures were, of course, influenced by the increase 
in the Purchase Tax, brought about in the latter part of the year, but to 
exactly what extent I am unable to say. The continuance of war-time 
restrictions and limitation of supplies, necessitated by the serious economic 
difficulties revealed during the year, prolonged a condition whereby only 
limited supplies were available for home consumption. None of us can 
doubt the urgency of transporting our productive labour into terms of 
dollars. —The company, I am satisfied, obtained its fair share of such goods 
as were available. 

Despite the fact that there has been no noticeable freeing of supplies 
in many of our staple items, you will see that the year’s trading has resulted 
in a profit of £9,603,834, an increase of £455,477 over the previous year. 
This establishes a new record for your company, and was effected at a 
margin of profit even lower than that of 1946. 

Expenses of operation for the year were much higher, due mainly to 
a very substantial increase in the item “ Salaries and Wages.” When I tell 
you that I feel that the excellent showing we are now reviewing, produced 
in a year certainly not free from difficulty, is due in a large measure to 
the loyal and effective service of the staff, from the managing director to 
the humblest beginner, I am sure the stockholders will welcome this 
information. 

IMPROVED SERVICE 

I am pleased to record that the quality of service offered to the public 
in our stores has shown a considerable improvement. All of us who have 
bad to do any kind of shopping during the last eight years or so, are 
conscious of the fact that not infrequently the courtesy and attention one 
might reasonably expect was too often entirely lacking. This was due to 
agood many reasons which I do not propose to go into, and I mention it 
bere only to suggest that on both sides of the counter there has appeared 
I do know that the service we were 


public, 
The physical condition of the company’s branches, whilst not as we 


| would like it, has shown an improvement in many directions. For example, 


out of 134 stores where the shop-fronts had been blown out by enemy 
action, we have during the past year received permits to re-glaze 70 of 
these stores. 


Last year I advised you that the Board had decided to limit the selling | 


price in Woolworth Stores to a 5s. ceiling. The increase in the Purchase 
Tax on some items has compelled us to exceed this limit, but as a policy 


» we shall continue to operate, with few exceptions, within the 5s. limit. 


You will appreciate that the incidence of the increased Purchase Tax is 
something beyond our control. 
Turning to the accounts, I have already referred to the net profit. 


| Whilst the increase is not as great as that of the previous year, being only 


4.98 per cent. as against 26.19 per cent., there are factors to take into 
consideration. The 1947 figures are an improvement on what was a record 
showing. Secondly, the much larger sales were obtained on a lower ratio 
of gross profit, and thirdly, the cost of operation was very considerably 
greater. In all the circumstances, I suggest that this is a healthy and 
highly satisfactory result. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

The recommendations of the board include a final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of 1s. 9d. per unit, with a cash bonus of Is. per unit, both 
less Income Tax. This gives the Ordinary stockholder a total distribution 
for the year of 38. 6d. per unit, less Income Tax, the same as for the 
Previous year. 

We are now embarked on the fortieth year of the company’s career. 
It would be foolhardy to predict the trade trends in the home market. 
I can, however, assure the stockholders that the board continues to provide, 

ample measure, reserves of financial strength and constantly to give 
attention to welding the personnel into a very effective organisation. There 
is much room for improvement, both in the character of the merchandise 

in the premises, fixtures and fittings, and when the time comes we are 
ready to undertake the task. 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 
* STRONG WORLD DEMAND 








THE forty-fifth annual general meeting of the British American Tobacco 
Company, Limited, was held in London on February 9th. 

Mr. H. R. Gough (the chairman) said that the trading profit, dividends 
and interest at £11,737,300 showed a decrease of £781,200. Only 
to a limited extent could that decrease be attributed to the fuel crisis 
of early 1947. In the main it reflected the very slow and painful 
transitional process, which they were all witnessing, of re-establishing 
freedom in the international exchange of goods after the war. Increases 
in manufacturing costs and inability in some instances to recover them, 
owing to price controls, and other reasons, also contributed to the 
décrease. 

United Kingdom taxation showed a decrease of £1,367,400, and 
excess profits tax a decrease of £3,199,000 but profits tax appeared 
at £1,566,100 and Income Tax had increased by £265,500. In these taxa- 
tion figures lay the explanation of the increase of £526,200 in the net 
profits figure at £5,501,700. 

The directors recommended a distribution of a final dividend (free of 
United Kingdom income tax) on the issued ordinary stock of ls. 
per £1 of stock and the allocation of £500,000 to general reserve. 

The world demand for tobacco goods was potentially stronger than 
ever and the company’s relative position to cope with it gave no 
ground for dissatisfaction. Within the limits of the resources available 
to them since the war they were, he thought, as fully prepared as 
possible to seize any opportunities which would arise in the future. 
Unfortunately, however, many countries still found themselves in the 
aftermath of war with their economies, both internal and external, 
seriously unbalanced. They were struggling to promote praise-worthy 
but expensive schemes of social betterment whilst faced with the 
necessity for correcting inflationary trends and unfavourable foreign 
trade balances. 

Briefly, they viewed the future with confidence, realising nevertheless 
that the increasing prosperity of the tobacco business as a whole would 
march only with an expanding world economy and a real enhancement 
in the standard of living. The directors had declared for the year 
1947/48 an interim dividend of ls. per £1 of Stock (free of United 
Kingdom Income Tax) payable on March 31st next. 

The report was adopted. 








By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 





CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please will 
YOU help this sad case? 


CANCER SUFFERER. 47996. S.R. Nurse, unable to work ; 
no income after rent is paid, has used up savings and now 
selling belongings. 

This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. Tel. ABBEY 4124 
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Y NITBAK SERVICE, LTD., well-known 
Invisible Menders, have now opened 

a retail branch Burns, tears and moth 
damages repaired in 7 days Laddered 


Stockings in 3 days._Send (mark damage 


clearly) or call 46, Oxford St.. London, W.1 
(Tottenham Court Rd. end) 
I ITERARY TYPING 1/6 1,000, Carbons 
4 6d.—JENNINGS 35. Meadow Walk 
Eweil Ewe! 1 3807 
\ AKE DO AND MEND Sets of Elbow 
» patches, Pocket, Cuff? and Trouser 
Protectors (2 of each) in soft dress ed black 
or brown rea! leather 6s. per set Postage 
4d BYFIELD AND Co 122, Brighton Rd 
Purley. Surrey 
N ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS. Heal’s 
+ can now undertake repairs to — 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mat S05 
Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Ct Rd. “W 1 
TEW BLANKETS, fieecy all weet, size 
4 84 in. x 62 in., weight appro 4} ibs. 
: light grey, ds e d 








table for use ¢ vy cur ns 

or making dressing gowns, coats, etc 

Approx. 4 sq. yards of material! Price 22s 

each, postage Is.—CeLi 
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t guaranteed. Write today for cata- | 
ogue and patterns.—Leopian, Lip. (SP.46) 
Union House, ds, 2 ° 

,EW Pure White Silk Parachutes, 16 
+ Panels yd. at base 
tapering to in. long 
4 Par.. 35s.; } e Par., 120s 
New Cream Cambrig rachutes, 12 panels 
each panel 20 pring to 2 in 
at top and 69 > Parachute 
25s carr. free Sati ion or money 
back.—-H. Conway st t. 281), 139- 
zoe, High St., Stoke Newington, London, 
i i% 

TEW Writers, Poets and Piaywrights 
a wanted lhe Wessex Literary Bureau 
offers criticism and revision of manu- 


script and « an arrange publication in suit- 


able cases.—Write (Box 7). WESSEX 


Literary Bureau, Qa. Stockbridge Rd 
Wine or Hants 

JPONS —New Cream 

superb quality, 14 

= 30s, per length New 
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2id. stamp to Taco (Dept. Sp./1 Burnley; 
Lancs 
Cr THOUSAND POUNDS for a short 
tory.—Full details in the Sunpay 
DisPatcu 
RDINARY vwriting at 100- 120 words 
per minute. All languages est lesson 
3d.—Duttons Sprepworns (S51), 92-3. Great 
Russell Street. W.C.1 
WNERS OF TENANTED HOUSE OR 
SHOP property in Greater London 





wishing to sell at more than ordinary 
investment price are invited to contact 
Box 339a. 

3 A.Y.E. and National Insurance quickl 


e and accurately done by woman with 
commercial and private exp.—Box 342a 
JORTABLE TYPEWRITER urgently 
wanted to purchase.-—Fiaxman 0451 or 
write Box 347a 
NOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS: also 
kK GARDEN TUBS for flowers or shruos 
various sizes.—Catalogue by post from 
Batowicss, 52, Grosvenor St.. London. W.1 
‘PEED and accuracy in all varieties of 
\ Typewriting. Temporary staff suppli 
Rac Secretariat Services, 29, Monmouth 
Road, London, W.2. Tel Bayswater 7768 
STUDY short-story technique by rapid 
‘ new postal system.—Write for — 
partic ulars and Free Lesson offer, Box 
WINKING OF A JOURNAL ISTIC 
CAREER ?—If so, get in touch now 
with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM—the only School under the pat- 
ronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
All courses at REDUCED FEES Training 
in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writ- 
ing. Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL 
COACHING by correspoudence. Enqutre 
about English Literature Course. Write for 
free advice and book.—Prospectus Dept.. 
, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Mus. 4574 (i) 
IME IS PRECIOUS.—You need not 
make that trip to town. London Per- 
sonal Service will do any job, buy any- 
thing for you.—Details—L. P.S., 64, Maury 
Rd., London, N.16 
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\ TATCHES WANTED.--New, Old. Dis- 
used, Out of Order Top prices paid 
Send. Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's | 
(SN), 19. Hopwood Avenue, M 
TP\UBERCULOSIS takes relent 
human life The fight 3 
disease must be no less unrelenting For 
100 years the BROMPTON HOSPITAL has 
toiled unceasingly Good progress has | 
been made The burden of sufferers has | 
been ease “. and the appalling death oe | 





reduced We depend on you to help us 
_ 7 aSurer, Brompton Hospital, Lon- 
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B.C. invites app! lications for the post 

of Propucen iN EvROPEAN Propuc- 
ons DEPARTMENT. Familiarity with radio 
produetion actuality and outside broad- 
eeeting work will be ome of the primary 
; ysiderations. Feature wri ting experience 
~ an added advantage Some 





e of European problems and cul. 
>> al and a knowledge of lan- 
nage. particularly Danish or some other 
vandinavi ian language is desirable. The 


secess{ul catdidate will be required to 
eoduce documentary and dramatic pro- 
grammes, to sive assistance in actuality 
nd outside broadcasting work and to help 
in general in the work of the Productions 
Department The salary is in a_ scale 
rising by annua increments of £40 to a 
maximum £890 per annum.- Detailed 
applications (0 APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, Ww 1, marked 
* Buropeal Pioductions Spt., within 7 
days ok nowledgement _ enclose 
dressed envelope. 
stamped asc ites applications for ASSISTANT 
@ in LISTENER RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
Entertainment Divisior Duties include the 
hecking and supervi ision of present statis- 
tical results and the appl 4 3," 
chniques as they om » 
statistical oda, preferably practical as 
wi as theoretical, of modern sampling 
methods is ess ntial, and some working ex- 
perience of Field Surveys or Market Re- 
earch would be an advantage. Preference 
will be given to c andidates with a statis- 
tical degree or diploma. The salary is in 2 
grade rising by annual increments of £25 
to a maximum £580 per annum. Detailed 
applications to APPOINTMENTS OFrricer, 
Broadcasting House. London, W.1, marked 
“Listenet Research Spt.’ within 7 days 
For acknowledgement enclose stamped 
ssed envelope 
ueTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
G Applications are invited for the office 
of Srewarv. The stipend will be £450- 
£600 according to qualifications and expe- 
rience, with free residence and the usual 
pension “arrangements —Further particulars 
may be obtained from the CoLLEce SEcRE- 
may, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than 12th March, 1948. 
SADMASTER.—Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Heapmaster of 
the Co-educationa!l Junior School (ages 
8to 11) of Royal Wanstead School. Train- 
ing for and experience with this age range 
desirable—Full particulars of the post 
may be obtained on application to Norman 
Turver, Royal Wanstead School, Wan- 
stead, E.11 
ADY, business experience, interested in 
books, wot a ike to work in bookshop, 
London.—Box 3 
ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF 
Lenpon).—Applications are invited for a 
LacturesHip IN PoLiticaL SCIENCE. Salary 
sale £509 rising to £850 per annum with 
superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances. The Lecturer will be required to 
assist in the general work of the depart- 
ment and, especially, to devote himself 
dther to the history of political philo- 
sphy (ancient and medieval) or to the 
history of political philosophy (modern 
Germany and Russia).—Applications, which 
should be accompanied by the names of 
three referees, should be forwarded as soon 
as possible, to the Secretary, London School 
of Economics. Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, from whom further information may 
be obtained 
EWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME HIGH 
4% SCHOOL.—The Governors invite 
applications for the post of HEADMASTER 
of this Voluntary Aided School which be- 
comes vacant on Ist September, 1948, on 
the retirement of the present Headmaster 
Applicants must be Graduates of a Uni A 
versity in the United Kingdom 
honours degree is desired. Salary A if’be be 
in accordance with the Burnham Scale: 
Number on the roll 488, of whom 90 are 
in the VI form. There is a Headmaster’s 
house.—Further details and forms of appli- 
tation may be obiained on receipt oF 3 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from 
the undersigned, Crerk ro THE GOVERNORS 
fo whom they should be returned within 
three weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement 
Qr JAMES’S SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN 
I WORCESTERSHIRE.—The Chairman 
and Council of St. James's Schoo! invite 
applications for the post of HEADMISTRESs, 
which will become vacant at September, 
1948, owing to the retirement of Miss Alice 
Baird, the Founder of the School.—Par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment 
salary may be obtained on application 
to The Chairman of the Council, Joun 
Mavpe, Esq.. EC. M.P.. 33, Chelsea Sq.. 
lendon, S.W.3 
E BELVEDERE SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.T., 
LIVERPOOL.—CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
GaapuaTE Misi Ress required in September, 
M8, to take charge of and teach these 
sibjects to Higher School Certificate and 
Sholarship standard The pat is non- 
Msident with Burnham Scale salary and 
Government superannuation.—Apply by 
ter to the HEeEADMISTRESS, giving two 
telerences and enciosing two testimonials 
Councit or CLIFTON COLLEGE invite 
applications for the HeADMASTERSHIP, 
‘Yecant next September. Particulars may 
te obtained fro: the Secretary, Clifton 
e. Bristol, 8. to whom applications 
thould be sent not later than February 23, 
Ging particulars of age. place of educa- 
ton, academic U ations, present post 
tnd general experience and the names and 
esses of three persons to whom refer- 
tite may be made. Under the Charter the 
‘plicant must be a member of the Church 
a England The Council] reserves the 
Tight te fill the post by invitation. 








E Invalid Children's Aid Association 
invite applications from women h 
ing a Social Science Certificate or equiva- 
lent qualification for posts as SociaL — 


and ASSISTANT SociAL Case Worners, 
mencing salary £225 
the former Post should mane had experience 


Y NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


be graduates with teaching and administra- 
ry according to quali- 
fications and experience, 


y be obtained from the REGISTRAR 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, fen - 


graduates for an appointment as ASSISTANT 


membership of F S.8.U- 
; be obtained from the RacisTaan. 


invited from persons with good 
‘ r the post of RESIDENT 
Turor at the new Adult College, Att in — 
and Politics valued, 


the development of a new centre for Adult 
Education essentia! 


together with the names of two referees, to 


further particulars ‘ 
later than 25th March, 1948.—D. R. Duptey, 


7 ACANCIES for Masters and MISTRESSES 
in all subjects at new Sopersneens, ¢ of 


Resident posts for men 
groups of less than six at ¢ 
record and experience to Bo 
_— 

YOMAN GRADUATE bo varied expe- 

rience in commerce and public ser- 
- aearetarial and personnel work, 
and initiative. Willing to travel.- 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
JNIVERSITY OF LONDON.- 





Professor R. D. FP. Kitto 
of ‘Bristol) at the Institute a 


HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


EXHIBITIONS 


YOLOUR PRINTS OF PICTURES.—The 
Stocks a wide range 
Stamens | Reproductions 
“a. Impressionists 





OYLE’S ART GALLERY, 
PAINTINGS BY HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 
y Sats.) till Mar. 6. Adm 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 


EICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS 
; sate 0- 


English Exhibition 





\T 4 GEORGE’ s oan ERY, 


YELSH anTisTs A — 
ra 
Totten ham Court ‘Ra., 


“XHIBITION, ‘Dally 10-10, 
Ww a 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
ROY AL ALBERT HALL, 
FE 
Piano. Concerto ~% © mi nor 
sIR- MALCOLM SARGENT 
. 1/6, 6/ 3 ‘6 


~ HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. 2 mins. 


Brochure from “ Lanark,” 5, Jame- 


ON VOYAGE (Informal Parties).—Miss 





old and new clients. 
Inexpensive terms on chalets, 


to her at Checkendon, 
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ROADSTAIRS, CASTLEMERE. — For 

the discriminating visitor this quiet 
and comfortabie hotel offers every facility 
for rest = refreshment. Excellent food 
and warmth assured Resident ‘O- 
crete. waeleghone 1166. 

ROOMHILL, Muvppirorp, WR. Barn- 

STAPLE. 150 acres woodland and gar- 
dens. Recommended for winter residence. 
Homely atmosphere of a comfortable 
country house with the amenities of a 
vel ran hotel Tel.: eres 1 ss 

EIGH SALTER 8. 

OR le Hotel A a a “hotel 
in a noted winter resort. Faces south, with 
garden adjoining the promenade. First- 
class throughout Central heating. Lift. 
Billiard and card rooms. Sun meee. Per- 
fect cuisine. Fully licensed 500. 


c= TINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. ‘1948 pro. 


gramme now Printing 1. Switzerland 
(Spring-Autumn). 2. Riviera, Florence, 
Venice. 3. Dolomites. 4 Austrian Tirol. 
5. Swiss Heights. 6 Rome and Naples. 
Enquire now Stating date referred.— 
LAMMIN Tours, Lip 67. Bienheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 
YORNISH fishing village, Mounts Bay. 
Rest, relax, refresh in Torre Veanw 
Private Hotel, Porthleven 271. Good food. 
—Lr.-Cor. H. C. Sersr, R.N. (rtd.). 
ORNWALL.—Dormy House Hcre., Rock, 
/ Wadebridge. Don’t worry over basic. 
Trains met, then every recreation on your 
doorstep. St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy 
coves, tennis, riding, ballroom, cinema, &c., 
and withal, a first class hotel with club lic. 
Brochure explains all. Tel. Trebetherick 40. 
RNWALL.—Near Mullion and Lizard 
area. Guest House with quiet and 
friendly atmosphere. Magnificent sea views, 
mins. beach.—Write, Kennack House, 
Kuggar. Ruan Minor. ‘Phone 233. 
DD FYONCouRT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, 
SOUTH DEVON Delightful for 
winter residence A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class 
hotel of 50 bedrooms, which include self- 
contained suites. Central heating through- 
out Lift all floors. Faces South over 
looking sea, and stands in its own charming 
grounds adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf. 
Hard Tennis Court. Licensed. Tel.: 2277. 
ey Agts0un: NE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
On_ sea-front directly opposite pier, 
hot and cold water spring interior mat- 
tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel. 
lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 
ESP Anave. —Scarborough’s tonic air 
is at its best at the ry Private 
Hotel where every bedroom has a sea view. 
Every comfort. —Tariff from MAnacer, Bel- 


mont . Scarborough. cape: 1411. 
= Movrs, s. Devon.—PENCAR WICK 
Hore. Much sought. after for winter 


residence on account of the genial atmo- 
Sphere, warmth, comfort and wood meals. 
ent. htg Gas fires and h. and ec. al 
bedrooms. Sunny Central position over- 


looking > el 3 

4 REST, RECUPERATION AND 

RELAXATION come to the DOWNS 

HOTEL AND HYDRO, Hassocks, Sussex 
Only 1 hour from London on main Brighton 
line. All the benefits of a Hydro—massage, 
electrical treatment, medicinal baths—with 
the luxury of a first-class hotel: exceptional 
food, real comfort, friendly and courteous 
service. First-class appointments. Central 
heating throughout. Fully licensed. bil- 
liards, hard tennis courts; near golf, riding. 
Terms from 7 gns.—Write Director, oF 
telephone Hassocks 630 

RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Camsrince. 
A Visitors received for periods of one or 
two weeks 
GiREAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 

—Incomparable for Spring or Summer 

holiday Uniquely situated on a spur of 
land between two glorious sandy beaches. 
Renowned for generosity and excellence of 


meals served 55 bedrooms. Fully 
licensed Tel.: 201011 
ARE AND HOUNDS HOTEL, 
WESTONBIRT, GLOUCESTER (Station, 


Tetbury. G.W.R.)—Slip away fo 

days even in mid-week, to this hotel Ot 
singular charm and character in the heart 
of the Cotswolds. Fully licensed and 
famed for good food Cent. nee. Carouge 


hard tennis courts. Games room. Golt 
eae opposite the Hotel.—Write Secretary. 
233. 


ARROGATE Cartton Dene Hox 
Brunswick Drive.—Excel. cuisine. Fc. 
all rooms. Resid. terms, 54 gns.—Tel. 4452. 
OLIDAY FPLANS?—It’s not a da 
early for wise people to sen for 
“Your Holiday in Britain,” Poly. Tours’ 
delightful illustrated list ‘of hand-picked 
holidays everywhere Write or call today.— 
P.T.A., 309F Regent Street, W.1. MAY- 
fair 8100 
EVINGTON (urspoiled Sussex Downs) 
for holidays, rest. convalescence, read- 
ing parties, etc.. in small comfortable 
private house. 1-3 bdrms. available, with 
priv. sitting-room. Own garden produce. 
Full attendance and board. Special terms 
for long lets winter and ring. Bus 
service to Eas stbourne.—Box No. 34la. 
7 ENT.— THE SPINNING WHEEL. ag 
Keerivate Hote:, Barham, Nr, wall Enjoy! 
* Lovely Country Holidays you ae ~ 44 
with Good Food and Plenty of 
in charming old-world style with ali menire 
comforts; Slumberland beds; h. and ¢. 
water, electric fires; reading lamps; etc. 
Own Farm Produce: fresh eggs, poultry, 
farm milk. Within easy reach of sea; on 
bus route with good service to Canterbury, 
Folkestone, Dover Winter from 5 gns; 
Summer from 8 gns 

yy EAR SHREWSBURY, LONGNOR HALL. 
a Easter and Spring. Carpets of daffo- 
dils: lovely Parkland. Find peace and com- 
fort in this beautiful 17th century house. 
Perfect meals; ideal service. Pte bath- 
rooms. Club Lic. Trout fishing. ~te.— 
Tel.: Dorrington 58 


211 
ed 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 





.C, founded 1887, with Its 
resident staff of highly qualified 


many examinations 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 


Northern Univ., ete, 
CIVIL SERVICE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
PROMOTION EXAMINATION 


Oxford, Cambridge, 


§ The College is an Educational Trast, 
primaril 


the efficiency of its 
and the success of 


Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 











BOOKSHOPS 
for Book Lovers 





the CITY 


Every book which the City man re- 
quires—for business or entertain- 
Also an excellent lending 
library, and, of course, the order 
service which goes with the name. 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE EC3 
: Mansion House 2463 


Clip me Out! 





How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 
in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is 
learnt ip 12 2-hour lessons. 
60,000 successful students. 
coupon for free trial lesson and full 
details of postal courses. 


DUTTON SHORTHAND 


Dept. X.X.3. Ly Gt. Russell St., 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. — 
(continued) MUNDESLEY- ON-SEA, Nertolk. For fin 
su ae a Recommended hy os. bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
MYND HOTEL CHURCH is St j;RAND (Te 199 pen 
Easter of spring —a t tron . on 
a Ashley Courtenay  \0o THE 
al » t first-cla Bo amo rvice 
. Tel. 9 _ 
4 é 
A > ' > He . . wa es HEADLAND HOTEL 
, Star Open al the year 
per 2, aaie . 
p ' - | 4 f a a Enjoy ‘ 
1 h planninr | rds 
etwe _ nd that n .) » U tu $ ad g well 
are > Ll- 
eed I r Ii» Stocked ars bar 
i iicer s : 
yer am Sta n mr , ” addr Z = YS ant - k il i > a ea z 
N oRwooD H , N b's add 3, S a Sepmene CUsi-s NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
AN with beautif with Jam S l Su seat THE ROYAL DUCHY e Sunny Sussex Coast is 
i > “SS 0 2) (fo Hydr otel, an no 
Pine Mg ttt BALLACHULISH. ARGYLL. = BALLACHU- under JR. A, R.- 
all yor Fu I 1s f LISH “wt. he mountains me Hotel : 
] a week a Granam Managere a Sherborne) Ov 
; t h Road, Upper N | Good Food and every 
1616 of Britain renowned for 
P - beautiful surroundings 
are invited from | 2 PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. 
. a ton i n n 3 eveccus rene. THE BU RLINGTON. Winter v and comfort THE 
n Guest use 3 6miles I eas facing se ully MARI HC Lu excellent fc 
od bu agp ++ From & ETE. ans ae Fy ‘HOTEL ! F Bay Tree “Grill ; hoon and e OTEL offers you hy = a. 
; e.—Box No, 345a SE... Y s uses pé re Lifts. Central Heating. H. & fires and slumberland beds 
Pormevce » HOTEL Fairy Cross. nr srounc t : n all ms Lock-up in all ter terms 6 gns. per 
) Yevon’s outstand 10t el garages First-class cuisine Moderate week ir sive. Penzance 236 j 
ing 4 xurious comfort, et _—_ terms. Telephone 4663-4 PULBOROUGH, __ SUSSEX. CHEQUE 
1 I istor building inis SQUERS 
a beach Winter Resident with pleasure cecccesTons. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL wns Lond ur 
et miles Resident Direct Bray. Te¢ OLIDAYS OR RESID DENCE ae A r 
— r jest Tr | Bournemouth 5 w onder ul ——- n in urge Private on 
gardens on The Leas 7? Bedrooms, all et war 
- BRANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY with H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. Lift garden pr duce, 
Q eT ~ no a Suet. My yh HOUSE HOTEL is now booking for Easter, 7 Lounges. YOU'L FIND EV ERY cOM- ] 

y house set in the mids Sprit id St Holidays . F 2 : aaa 
of peautifu i scenery.—Tuz Grance. Church en} yy th : est he hd , t v — FORT AT ae, — My - oT a6 waiks 
Pre een. near Shrewsbury. : h t ), ridir A RE ALLY "GOOD HOTEL 
I ELAX in the country house atmosph s 1 Nr. nese. ON- ‘WYE. MOUNT CRAIG 

rf Markly Hotel. 20 bedrooms (s class FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Book HOTEL Jinter residence 
res rooms), roomy comfortable and now for Easter at this sedroom r 

heating (own electrical lounge hotel, where a car is 

hot wate garder and Sqvash, Badmin 
hot hou se pre duce from 82-acre estate pepereven. -~ AL AL BION ge Sea front three gardens 
Riding Open ail year including Christ- fomous . ~.. Fe~equippet orld Lift elf-contair to season el.: Liang 
mas Write to Manacer for brochure Preston wil - 

Markiy Hotel, Rushlake Green, Sussex ee new ewnershie GRANT SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. 
"Phone Rushlake Green 270 the Norfolk Hote OO ge nig air, good food, riding, golf. Open thro 
RROXAL HOTEL. Shaftesbury, Dorset Telephone 9202 every root class re ~ Match terms N rt 
Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent in m Tr Ss. Giles 3375 
food. own produce. Good bus services BRIGHTON, King's Cue. we ass are 
Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 M NSIONS Unique comf wal SIDMOUTH, | _ DEVON, BELMONT HOTEL 
QOUTH AFRICA.—Guest house _ offers a See eee root round season A first-class luxury hote 
every comfort and convenience. Twenty oe ge ed = see pying 
niles from Game Reserve. Ideal climate eerepnone, wireless and electri at Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT he sea 
Open March 22nd to October 3ist—Particu- licensed itt. Garage Tel. 2589 HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- from 
ars from Mrs. Pixe Jatinga, White River, BROADWAY. worcs. FARNCOMBE plete rest in small luxury hotel, 650ft te Ga fires 
Ee. Transvaal HOUSE HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB ®%oVe sea level. Pler y of good food, ” Lif “p ully licensed 
S oUTH DEVON : Tapley. Bishooe- (750ft. up Panoramic views over the Ser golf R C os ~_~ ar. F ae — Tel Sidmouth 32 
» gnton, near Teignmout ovely Vale of Evesham) Home of good livin as’ ings esident Proprietors, Mr. an¢ 
country house in larg? grounds overlooking 130 acres of grounds Pestuce from neuns Mrs. W E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 SIDMOUTH. ROY. ~ HOTEL. In 
Teign estuary, offers wonderful holiday farm. Broadway Golf Club and comfort i sunny se lusion a r 1 the 
H. and c. in bedrooms. Excellent food able Dormy Guest House ad oining Tel. 15. eavren. SOUTH —— eee MOORLAND sea. this or ne-time "Re oyal will 
Every comfort. Frequent buses to seaside acing soutt ta-glass sun appeal to all who look .or winter warmth, 
RESIDENT ee Bishopsteignton 301 Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. LUPTON founge. = ome ens VRiding stables comfort, good catering and personal service 
C ; J adjoi stal addres n Static jew- Ine th per x I rec r r 
Py STUDLEY, SEFORD. 16th-century hs ic olf 4 rid 4 ~ hae - rm ~ ee 2. on gns Tel 
Guest House in lovely grounds and unspoilt an fething and fishing. tennis, MAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX BIRCH ~_ _ 
ountryside, 7 miles from Oxford (con- |] Sates. sea Oathing ane due Licensed’ HOTEL. Ideal for warm and comfortable SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
have 's See Ceauncian "Ureeste | woleamen Details with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 81338. 2°commodation. Excellent travel facilities. Sunny Pair ned — hotel, under the 
ac s sts ce ate we . F asi “tric i c 5 ersonal directio Mrs 5. S 
for long or short visits. Central heating. BUDE. SPRING is in the -no matter minutes. A ay > *- offers comfort and. good ‘ater LE 
cheerful log fires, , ample and ee Us the month, at THE Dannie HOTEL, tennis courts. Inclusive terms until Easter Picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
| a . opeey atoms | ef Bude. One of Cornwall's leading hotels. i gns. in Hotel, 6 gns. in Garden House. Of its climate. Tel. 9% ‘ 
Stanton @t. Jehe 2 elephone: Bude 15 ee ape Proprietor Tel Haywards sipmouTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL 
‘IE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. oom you BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD facing the sea. Open all the year o- 
overlooks this lovely coast. sy ‘pH: N mae se and be spoilt Food you will enjoy Brea! 
has now re-opened. Good food, soft A delightfully i ‘ h a 1.:0H2AD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 4.5; . a 
beds, a warm hotel. Radiator and hot water ~ ed ye oer geal gee pe and ‘first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished, {57 .jo55 bed. Telephone and Seit- ontrolled 
in every bedroom Bensilont mah ay phy - jah he offers excellent residential accommodation eal fumiinen — A A warm, be 
r ly rv gy ee mm Ra 4 jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (in- pagent | —- a i A my Service with a Smile. Mr, Kenneth Drew, 
lovely manor in 144 acres delightful grounds oo - . rere Rn Restaurant open to non-residents. Bracing General Manager. Tel. 951. 
is to enjoy an atmosphere of unique happi- . . . - lovely situatior Hindhead 733 srve. Ane BAY, DORSET. THE KNOLL 
ness and complete comfort in traditional HANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST - ' . HOUSE OTEL re-opens om March Ist 
gountry house style. Modern amenities. BRELADES BAY HOTEL. So many people Lonne + N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- Already Full for summer schoo! holiday 
: Port Isaac ; have read about this paradise isle that we = s Country House Hotel half hour from period. Reservations for spring and early 
YAYFPARERS REesTavrant A Ca would advise Winter patrons to contact us City and West End welcomes your en- summer months invited. 
W gy ws (4 mm at once. Be weather wise. Spend winter Quiries. Many rooms with private baths. 
Orchard St.. W.1. Tel.: aMavfair 5125. facing the South and the Sun and freedom 2!! with Post Office telephones Hard Tonaeeay. GRAND HOTEL.  Sesking 
y from many tty restrictions 1} hours tennis court Golf course adjoining. Fully Sunshine’ A warm sunny bedroom or 
Open from noon till 10.30 Luncheons, y petty l > 8 > suite overlooxing the water. f Torba 
afternoon teas, dinners 0 house charges. from London. Write H. Colley “ee - From. 8 ens. E. Victor, Manag- 0 ts you By re-war aa = ay 
Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie CROMER. REGENCY HOTEL. Choose i ae ae greet and serve you Our ‘Chet ‘cage to 
. om own bakery. Tables bookable fcr Cromer this year and for preference the Eveeeoures, North Devon. THE TORS werk miracles on your behalf, and in our 
@aners 4 freshi oe month of sunny June. The Regency, over- HOTEL would be a wise choice for your cr'lars are vintage wines dreaming of the 
Ww HY not spend a refres ns week-end looking Cromer’s famous sands, is noted eoapakens o: for your annual holiday day for their release Your enquiry will 
at Care. Court? Bracing situation for good fare, its holiday atmosphere and this year First class Fully licensed. have the pe'senal attention of Mr. S. R 
on cliff top. Excellent cuisine. Warmth the personal interest of the resident owners : Paul, Genera' Manager. : 
and comfort. Licensed. _ Walking, riding Mr and Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 2526. MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S. GREAT . 
—Caret Court, Capel-le-Ferne, Folkestone BRITAIN'S GREATEST HYDRO Health TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
W2NTSR is warmer at Farringford, DOWNDERRY, wine i“ S. CORN- is cverything: Nature and medical skill the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 
unique country house hotel near WALL THE DE SFA OTEL For com ine to make amends for the ailments Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Sheltered by an _ enjoyab:e ‘holiday ’ Pine one of the caused by troubled age. For further 4! the Coast. Fully Licensed irst- 
high downs and set amidst a lovely wooded Senta corners of yoronne this comfort- details write to the Secretary, Smedley’s Class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail wwe and 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils Pivr wal OMe ESOC: = ~ Fay reach of Hydro, Matlock, Derbysnire ballroom Free Golf on o% sporting 
riot in early spring Your warmth and J ee yee your ¢ mgelt ies for Easter a 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3.ines). Winter 
comfort completely assured even to a really and early Summer ii for August.) MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD A seventeen terms by arrangement 
hot water bottle in your bed. Individual Miss W. M. Eliott Sreprt etress bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where N VENTNOR sr LAWRENCE DENE 
service—only 24 guests Particularly mild EAiT WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN a Bo a oe nll 7“ HOTEL (L ae As a SS 
climate. Fresh produce from kitchen gar- well- nte i . Standards C ing an ‘omfor ith oan a — = 
den “Garage Terms from 5} gns oer —— sp ch or lee tt Exmoor as the background and the sea its cn eee oan _ Britain. =. _ 
week.—Write for illustrated brochure to on own foreshore facing South Lovely footstool “ ~~ oukew of out-of-door Seen ner _ Pens — FR. 
So ee ManaceRr, or telephone Presh- sands Runnit ng water and telephone, all Pel. 864 > fxm 7 guiness Personal supervision of resident pprietors, 
md yedroo.ns ub ‘icence est Mr. and Mrs. W Milton Ayres e 
YYE VALLEY.—Holiday guests wel- Wittering 3228 an Ventnor 309 
\ comed in small modernised private ENCLEFIELD GREEN. Sur THE a ue Once, pen ioe me 
home Peaceful but not isolated in EL cor resider = a break beach, will shortly re-open under the same Wavenwee SURREY. OATLARSS 
delightful country Every comfort. Mode- = 2. 2. ibilities all on s fitted Direct on as the Hot "3 i tol. nd P on lia - ae Ag mem ag 
rate terms. farm roduce.—Mas. Looae y — s ; room ec ; n 1 ei rist an en- London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
e < <6.0n-WY. J s t »* 5 a inton, a] anc g—a ree to - 
Redlands Upton Bish op Ross-on-Wye h and c an gas fires Beautiful hallow Hotel, Newquay 50 ~—- all Badminton, and Dancing ll f to resi 
Herefordshire gardens and good food London only 20 with bh and c. 3 Leunges Billiards dents 150 rooms (many with private 
ad mi!-s Egham Station buses and Green room central heating Bracing “air, baths), and self-contained suites. Central 
y Ss waite B BiMiivesr PavaTe Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham generous fare ariff and Floor plan with heating Moderate inclusive terms. Wey- 
i / 359 pleasure. bridge 1°90 
HOTEL, KENDAL Tel 122 Pan lies 
welcomed 
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